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LUCID INTERV, 





Black—Say, what were you doing in the 
first row orchestra of the burlesque show 
last Saturday night? 

Stone—Oh, my uncle died and left me 
two tickets—New York Medley. 


Louise—That wretch next door threw a 
stone through the window while I was play- 
ing a Russian piece on the piano. 

Sam—Foolish fellow! Now he’ll hear you 
all the plainer—Stockholm Kasper. 


After the epidemic had been checked an 
old Negress protested vigorously when the 
health officers started to take down the 
sign they had put up on her house. “Why 
don’t you want us to take it down?” one 
of the officers asked. 

“Ere ain’t be’n a bill collectah neah dis 
house sence dat sign was nailed up. You-all 
please let it alone?”—People’s Home Jour- 
nal. 


“Now could you make us a drawing to ad- 
vertise our Acme Pile Driver?” 

“Would you want a blond or a brunette?” 
—Judge. 


Mother—My angel, I wish you wouldn’t 
paint! 

Daughter—Did you ever see an angel 
who wasn’t painted?—Purple Cow. 

“Waiter, what is this on the bill?” 

“Bungalow fluff, sir, at 40 cents a portion.” 

“But what is it?” 

“Formerly cottage pudding, sir, at 15.” 
—Judge. 





First New Yorker—lI wisht I wuz in Coun- 
cil Bluffs. 

Second N. Y.-er—If you wuz there, you’d 
only wisht you wuz here. 

First N. Y.-er—Yeah. Tha’s why I wisht 
I wuz there.—Judge. 


“Helen,” said a father to his little daugh- 
ter, who had just returned from a children’s 
party, “did you have any attention paid 
you?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Helen. “One little 
boy made faces at me.”—London Tit-Bits. 


“Do you call that a veal cutlet?” Appel 
demanded of the waiter. “Why, such a cut- 
let as that is an insult to every self-respect- 
ing calf in the country.” 

The waiter hung his head for a moment, 
but recovered himself and said, in a tone 
of apology, “I really didn’t intend to in- 
sult you, sir.” 





He—What time should I come? 
She—Come after supper. 
He—That’s what I was coming after. 


Employer—Really, Tomkins, your figures 
are disgraceful. - Just look at that three; 
anyone would take it for a five. 

Clerk—It is a five, sir. 

Employer—Well, I should have sworn it 
was -a three——Pearson’s Weekly. 


Doctor—You seem to be all run down, 
Mrs. Peck. Let’s see your tongue. 

Henry—That’s right, doc; you guessed 
it right off !—Judge. 





Teacher—Johnny, what is the capital of 
North Carolina? 

Johnny—North Carolina has two capitals. 

Teacher—What? 

Johnny—Yes, ma’am. North Carolina has 
two capitals—N and C. 


A visitor being shown round a lake, said 
to his guide: “How deep is this one?” 

“Well, sir.” was the reply, “we don’t know 
the actual depth, but last year a young 


| 





Australian came here to bathe, took his 
clothes off and dived in, and we never saw 
him again.” 
“And did you not hear from him?” 
“Oh, yes! We had a cablegram from 
Australia, asking us to send his clothes on.” 


Anne—Does your husband remember the 
anniversary of your marriage?” 

Grace—Never; so I remind him of it in 
January and June and get two presents. 


Schram, who had run out of gas on the 
outskirts of a country town, saw a boy 
coming along the road carrying a big tin 
can. “Say, boy!” he yelled; “I hope that’s 
gasoline you have in that can.” 

“Well, I hope it ain’t,” returned the boy. 
“It would taste like the dickens on ma’s 
pancakes.”—Boston Transcript. 





pangs Ss - 

The Unconscious Liar, working on top 
of high chimney—Do I know Bill Higgins? 
Why, I’ve known him ever since he was 
that high!—London Humorist. 


“Good-morning, uncle,” said his not-long- 
married niece. “I hope you slept well. 
I’m afraid your bed was rather hard and 
uneven.” 

“Not at all, not at all,” remonstrated 
Uncle James, politely. “I was all right. I 
got up now and then during the night and 
rested a bit.” 


“Dear,” said Mrs. Brown, “I believe mother 
is offended about something. She hasn’t 
been to see us for several days.” 

“Be sure,” said Mr. Brown, “to find out 
what it is when she comes, and we'll try 
it on her again.” 


Boy—Say, mother; this book says that in 
the ocean the big fish eat up the little sar- 
dines. Is that true? 

Mother—Yes, I believe it is true. 

Boy—How do they open the cans?— 
Christiania Tyrihans. 





She—Don’t you feel as happy as a king 
when you're flying? 

He—Happier. I’m an ace.—Savings Jour- 
nal. 


Albertson reached the city limits and 
pulled up at the side of the road opposite 
the first billboard. He shut off his engine, 
lit his pipe and settled back comfortably in 
his seat and his wife got out her sewing. 
A friend, who had been invited for the 
Sunday drive, stood it for about 10 min- 
utes. Then he tapped Albertson on the 
shoulder and said: “Say, what’s the big 
idea?” 

Albertson laughed and pointed to the 
billboard. “We come out here every Sun- 
day, old man, for a couple of hours. No 


use going any farther than the first bil)- 
board, because that’s all you’ll see, anyway, 
so we just stay here and take it easy! Saves 
gas, tires and dust and the strain of keep- 
ing from being crowded off the road!”— 
Judge. 





All his life the old Scotsman had been 
henpecked, and as he was about, to die his 
wife thought she ought to offer him some 
consolation. “Jamie,” she said, “ye are 
aboot, to go, but I will soon follow ye.” 

“I suppose so, Jean,” he answered, weak- 
ly; “but so far as I am concerned ye need 
be in no hurry aboot it.” 


“I rejoice that the world is filled with 
sunshine.” 

“An optimist, eh?” 

“No; awning manufacturer.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


“George put in three whole months wor- 
rying over which of two girls he would 
choose for his wife.” 

“Well, what was the result?” 

“When he finally got ready to propose 
he discovered that neither of them would 
have him.” 


A young man, having found the wallet of 
a business executive, was ushered into his 
private office. Said the latter: “Well, young 
man, say what you have to say and say it 
quickly. My time is worth a dollar a min- 
ute.” 

“And so is mine, Here is a wallet you 
lost yesterday, less pay for an hour’s time 
which I used in waiting to see you,” the 
young man replied as he extracted $60 from 
the wallet.—Stone Mill. 


THOSE KISSING BUGS 


He—Would you say anything if I should 
kiss you? 

She—I can’t do two things at once— 
Stone Mill. 














“When I say good-by to you this evening,” 
said Mr. Slowman, “do you think it would 
be proper for me to place one reverent 
kiss upon your fair hand?” 

“Well,” she replied, coquettishly, “I 
would consider it decidedly out of place.” 
—Human Life. 





Joe—Ophelia is a funny flapper. 

Hank—How’s that? 

Joe—Well, last night when I stole a kiss 
from her, and it landed on her chin, she 
said, “Heaven’s above.” 





“That young man had /no business to 
kiss you last night,” said mother to the 
sweet young thing. 

“Oh, maw, how can you say such things! 
That wasn’t business, it was pleasure.”— 
Judge. 





Naomi—I was so confused, I don’t know 
how many times he kissed me! 

Jacobs—What! with the thing going on 
right under your nose?—London Tit-Bits. 


OUT OF THE RUNNING 


I woke to look upon a face 
Silent, white, and cold, 

Oh, friend, the agony I felt 
Can never half be told. 

We'd lived together but a year, 
Too soon, it seemed, to see : 

Those gentle hands outstretched and still, 
That toiled so hard for me. 

My waking thoughts had been of one 
Who now to sleep had dropped, 

°Twas hard to realize, oh, friend, 
My Ingersoll had stopped. 

—Toronto Goblin. 
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Moving Pictures. by Radio in the Home Next! 


home and watch a presidential inau- 
guration, baseball game or other event 
even though the actual scene is hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of miles away. 
The other day a Pathfinder editor had the 
privilege of “listening” to a picture being 
sent by radio. Startling as this may seem, 
the transmission of photographs and writ- 
s by wireless is an accomplished fact. 
Pictures are being sent in an experimental 
way every day over short distances, Not 
long ago a photograph was broadcast from 
Washington to Philadelphia, a distance of 
135 miles, and reproduced there in three 
minutes. Little remains to be done before 
moving pietures, too, can be sent through 
the air. When that time comes it will be 
possible for theater audi- 
ences in distant cities to 
on the screen events 

that are taking place, say 
for instanee, at the national 
apital. And what is more, 
the spectators will be watch- 
ing the action as it actually 
urs. In this way so-call- 
news reels will be up-to- 
minute arid not from a 
week to a month old as they 
now. How is all this 
sible? We beg to refer 
vou to C, Francis Jenkins, 
Washington inventor, who 


I may soon be possible to remain at 


developing radio vision. 
ir. Jenkins, it will be re- 

mbered, was instrumep- 

in perfecting the motion 
ture machine, “It can’t 

be done,” people told him 
n he first broached the 

lea of sending pictures by 
dio. “But I like to do the 
ipossible—to do things 
that other men give up,” is 
his simple- explanation of 
why he went ahead and did it. To make 
idio vision practical it only remains to 
refine present instruments. When this is 
1ccomplished, according to the inventor, 
the president may look on the face of the 
king of England as the two exchange as- 

rances of mutual esteem via radio; mili- 
tary chiefs may see from far behind the 
battle lines all that a lens looks on as it is 

rried aloft in a scouting airplane; from 

i easy chair by the fireside a stay-at-home 
an view the bleak terrain of the north 
pole through the broadcasting lens of the 
Shenandoah or some other airship, and 

ople from California to Maine will be 
ble to view current events almost any- 
where, 

When Mr, Jenkins set out to make radio 
‘ision possiblé he met with many obsta- 
cles. It was not until he hit on the idea 
' using the prismatic ring, a new optical 

ape in glass, that his theories could be 
worked out in practice. The inventor em- 
ployed a skilled German lens-grinder to 

ike the rings. Day after day the latter 
reported: “It can’t be done!” Finally Mr. 
enkins let the pessimist go and in his 

‘cad hired a woman—a maker of hats, 


Introducing the Jenkins radio-picture sendin 
house for illuminating the picture. The four prismatic rings in the left foreground 
move the picture over the light-sensitive cell in the elongated box at the right. 
The light characteristics which make up the picture are then converted into 
electric current characteristics, which in turn are used to modulate radio waves 


employed as a carrier. 


“If a woman can make hats so as to suit 
other women she can do anything,” rea- 
soned the inventor. At any rate, with the 
assistance of the fair member of his staff, 
Mr. Jenkins perfected the oddly cut glass 
disks that were so necessary to his inven- 
tion. The magnitude of the inventor’s 
task may be realized from the fact that 
he first had to devise and make the ma- 
chinery to cut the glass. There was no 
machinery on the market for this special 
work. And until it was completed he did 
not know if it would work. Changes and 
improvement in this one piece of mechan- 
ism represent an outlay of thousands of 
dollars. Disregarding the technical fea- 
tures of Mr. Jenkins’s apparatus, the prin- 
ciple of his idea is very simple. Have you 


printing machines. The receptive machine 
Mr, Jenkins uses resembles a small phono- 
graph both as to size and appearance. It 
is very simple, too, for the little box con- 
tains nothing more than a small motor ro- 
tating a pair of glass disks, and a small but 
special type high-frequency lamp for repro- 
ducing the picture. This apparatus is con- 
nected by wires to binding posts on an or- 
dinary radio receiving set, just-as you 
would connect a pair of ear phones or a 
loud speaker. 
When the prismatic rings are rotated 
very slowly a pencil of light from the lamp, 
looking for all the world like a tiny twin- 
kling star, travels across the white surface 
of the screen in adjacent parallel lines, 
changing in light values to correspond in 
position and intensity to 
the light values of the scene 








ever put a coin under a piece of paper and 
by drawing straight lines across it with a 
very soft pencil brought out a picture-im- 
pression of the coin—a “rubbing” they call 
it in numismatic circles? Well, that-isn’t 
so very different from the way Mr. Jen- 
kins sends pictures by radio. But in pro- 
ducing his picture Mr. Jenkins uses a pen- 
cil of light instead of the ordinary article. 

The ray of light is projected through ro- 
tating glass disks whose graduated thick- 
nesses act as a prism and “bend” the beam, 
causing the ray to oscillate. In that way 
the pencil of light is made to ultimately 
cover the whole of a negative, and in turn 
is impinged on a sensitive photo-electric 
cell. The high lights, half tones, shadows 
etc. that make up the picture are now 
converted into electric current character- 
istics, which in turn are used to modulate 
radio waves employed as a carrier. Heard 
through ear receivers these carrier-waves 
resemble ordinary wireless code telegraphy. 

These impulses are picked up by one or 
more special receiving sets. Perfect syn- 
chronization is made possible by a timing 
device employing a tuning fork similar to 
those used for timing automatic telegraph 


machine. T6 the left is the lamp- 


These waves radiate afar; special sets pick them up. 


before the lens at the dis- 
tant broadcasting station. 
But when the machine is 
speeded up until the succes- 
sion of lines recur with a 
frequency that deceives the 
eye, because of the persist- 
ence of vision, into the be- 
lief that it sees all these 
lines at the same time, then 
a picture suddenly flashes 
out on the screen in all the 
glory of its pantomime 
mystery. For still pictures 
or even writing the princi- 
ple is the same; the elec- 
tric characteristics of the 
radio waves are changed 
into picture characteristics 
and the scene at the send- 
ing station is reproduced 
with perfect fidelity on a 
photographic negative at the 
receiving station. From this 
negative duplicate prints on 
paper or lantern slides may 
be made, The whole apparatus is com- 
parable to a camera say with a lens at 
Washington and its photographic plate at 
Boston, but with this difference: the one 
lens at Washington may put its picture in 
many ditferent places at the same time, and 
at distances limited only by the radio 
power of the broadcasting station. 

With the exception of the prismatic rings, 
almost all the apparatus used by Mr. Jen- 
kins can be purchased on the open market. 
The inventor hopes to soon put on sale a 
compact radio motion picture receiving set 
as an adjunct to the regular radio receiving 
set. Even now, he points out, the cost of 
this extra feature is not- prohibitive, the 
total representing $65 or so. Uf course, 
though, there is no use in having such an 
outfit until one or more radio stations begin 
to broadcast pictures. 

Mr. Jenkins expects to make these ma- 
chines available to all so that motion pic- 
tures at the fireside sent from distant sta- 
tions will be the evening’s entertainment 
and a daily source of news; the long day 
of the shut-ins will be made more endur- 
able, and life in the far places will be less 
lonely. Who knows but that this improved 
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combination of visual education and enter- 
tainment may not some day rival the news- 
paper? The flight of the radio picture, it 
must be remembered, is not hindered by 
rain, sleet or snow. Radio vision, more- 
over, will bring many things right into the 
home. It will enable the family to see 
around obstructions, over mountains, per- 
haps ultimately around the earth, to gaze 
at timely and varied scenes. This is the 
goal of the activities of a laboratory at 
Washington, the director of which 30 years 
ago invented the prototype of the motion 
picture projecting machine now used in 
every movie theater the world over. His 
original machine has a place in the national 
museum. Mr. Jenkins has also perfected a 
super-slow-motion camera that he has sold 
to the British and Japanese governments. 
It can take 3200 pictures a minute. 


“Am I too optimistic?” asks Mr. Jenkins. 
“T hardly think so. It is not with cold 
reason that the possibilities of a new dis- 
covery in science and invention may be 
gaged. Prof. Langley went to his grave a 
martyr to his isolated belief in the heavier- 
than-air machine, though little more than 
a decade later Lieut. Stone piloted the U. 
S. navy plane NC-4 across the ocean. Dr. 
Bell found scant reception for his tele- 
phone at the Philadelphia centennial, 
though today there are 150,000,000 phones 
in daily use. In 1896 a road race for horse- 
less carriages was held near Chicago over 
a 20-mile course. There were three en- 
trants, and one of themvactually made the 
distance. ; 


“Pictures are being transmitted by radio 
every day,” he comments. “Development 
will shorten the time and lengthen the dis- 
tance. And radio vision, which is only a 
speeding up of the same mechanism slightly 
modified, is a matter of daily laboratory 
demonstration. As great oaks from little 
acorns grow, is it not then within the lim- 
its of reasonable expectation that the near 
future will fulfill the predictions just made, 
when we may freely look directly on the 
activities of the great outside world from 
our comfy chair by the fireside?” 


Mr. Jenkins combines photography, the 
most rapid means of copying, with radio, 
the swiftest method of transmitting. Any- 
thing that can be photographed with an 
ordinary camera, according to his state- 
ment, can be photographed by the radio 
camera—portraits, photos, vistas, action, 
messages etc. Radio vision differs from 
ordinary photography in that many radio 
receiving sets at different places could 
make a thousand negatives of the thing a 
single broadcasting lens is looking at. In 
this respect radio photography may come 
to the fore as a big factor in disseminating 
news. 

The possibilities of radio photography 
have lately interested many persons. David 
Sarnoff, vice-president of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, has let it be known 
that his concern is experimenting with it 
and hopes this year to send pictures across 
the ocean. Marvin Ferree, a Cleveland news- 
paperman, has succeeded in sending photo- 
graphs by radio over an apparatus of his 
own invention. Prof. Korn of Germany 
has also transmitted writings and draw- 
ings by radio. J. L. Baird, an English in- 
ventor, claims to have transmitted moving 
pictures by radio by using a method similar 
to Mr. Jenkins’s, only instead of “pris- 
matic rings” he employs perforated disks 
to impinge light rays on a selenium cell. 

Recently photographs were sent over 
long-distance telephone lines from Cleve- 
land to New York. The demonstration was 
conducted by the American Telegraph and 
Telephone Co. Here also the method was 
strikingly similar. A picture of a group of 
newspapermen was transmitted and devel- 
oped in New York, all in four and a half 
minutes. Handwriting also was sent. The 
Bell telephone system announces that it 
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will install picture-transmitting apparatus 
on all of its long-distance lines. 

In sending pictures by this method a 
steady current must be maintained. Insured 
on the wire, this is not so certain in the air. 
Radio signals transmitted over distances 
greater than 100 miles are subject to fad- 
ing. For this reason certain improvements 
must be made before aerial transmission is 
practical. The slightest waxing and wan- 
ing of the signals would distort the picture. 
Static and interference from other sta- 
tions might also spoil the picture. 








New York’s New “Co-op” Law 


New York has followed the example of 
a number of other states and adopted a 
law which is supposed to give farmers the 
right to organize into co-operative groups 
for marketing their products etc. Laws 
of this particular sort are vigorously de- 
nounced by Henry Ford and other un- 
prejudiced observers because they seem to 
be drawn to suit the interests of small 
groups of professional organizers and 
money-makers instead of the farmers. 
It is charged that these organizers are 
seeking to get the farmers all signed up 
for years to come so that they can control 
them and all they produce. 

While it is recognized by all that more 
co-operation is one thing the farmers need, 
warning is at the same time being given 
that there are many sharp people who are 
scheming to “work” the farmers under the 
magic name of “co-operation.” It is urged 
that the farmers who want to preserve their 
independence should go slow in entering 
long-time combines which are to be con- 
trolled by outsiders and whose inside work- 
ings they are not to be permitted to see. 


Move to Require Bible in Schools 


The Bible in the Public, Schools Associa- 
tion, with headquarters at Bonham, Tex., 
is making redoubled efforts to secure the 
adoption of laws calling for the reading 
of the scriptures for a short period each 
day in the public schools. Some 37 of our 
states now have laws along that line and 
the aim is to make it unanimous. The 
Pennsylvania law, because of its simplicity 
and because it has been found acceptable 








It took three minutes to transmit this pho- 
tograph of Secretary of Commerce Hoover by 
radio. The distance pictures can be sent by 
wireless is limited ony by the power of the 
broadcasting station. he Jenkins apparatus is 
comparable to a camera with a‘lens in one place 
and reproduction plates in ey distant places, 
some of them thousands of miles away. 
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by all classes of people, is taken as a good 
model, 

No comment on the scriptural passages 
which are read is to be made by the teacher, 
and no sectarian influence permitted. Py. 
pils may be excused from these exercizes jf 
their parents or guardian request it in writ- 
ing to the teacher. An article in Good 
Housekeeping asks: “What is wrong with 
the Bible?” Other literature of all kinds 
is studied in our schools, but multitudes of 
children grow up without acquiring any 
knowledge of the scriptures, it is pointed 
out. 

Gene Stratton Porter, writing in McCall’s 
magazine, reviews the influence that the 
Bible has had on civilization and makes out 
a strong case for it as a work that no-one 
should be ignorant of, irrespective of any 
religious considerations. Samuel R. Boggs, 
president of the Gideons, an organization 
which has placed 600,000 Bibles in the hote! 
rooms of the country, says that there is a 
manifest increase in interest in the Bible. 
The Prohibition party in its platform just 
adopted urges the reading of the scriptures 
in the schools. 


Ford’s Hospital a Storm Center 


Several years ago a member of Henry 
Ford’s family was cured of an illness. When 
the auto magnate saw the physician’s bill 
he is said to have gasped. At any rate it 
gave him an idea, The result: a monster 
hospital bearing his name stands at De- 
troit. Ford runs it with his own help in a 
strictly business way. However, it is not a 
money-making venture. Fees are standard- 
ized; rich and poor are charged alike. 

But “machine methods” at the institu- 
tion have brought the wrath of the Wayne 
county medical profession down on Ford’s 
head. The practitioners complain that 
Ford runs his hospital in an unethical way. 
They say it is conducted as a part of Ford’s 
extensive advertising propaganda. In their 
own words, Ford is “practicing medicine 
by proxy.” The uniform fee scale and the 
fact that the auto man will not permit out- 
side doctors to invade his hospital are also 
bones of contention. Another thing the 
medical fraternity objects to is the manner 
in which Ford obtains publicity for his in- 
stitution. His method of distributing ad- 
vertising pamphlets containing information 
and advice to new patients they term “un- 
ethical.” 


Outdoor Recreation Held Vital 


Several hundred delegates representing 
125 organizations of outdoor-lovers, edu- 
cators, naturalists, authors, sportsmen, sci- 
entists and foresters met at Washington 
and organized a national conference on out- 
door recreation. The conference was call- 
ed by President Coolidge as part of the pro- 
gram for developing the nation’s recreation 
facilities. The country should stimulate 
“every possible interest in  out-of-door, 
health-giving recreation,” he told the dele- 
gates. In this way, he said, life may be 
made not only more enjoyable but more 
rounded out and complete. He remarked: 
“Side by side with the industrial plant 
should be the gymnasium and the athletic 
field. Our youth, especially, need instruc- 
tion in how to play as they do in how to 
work,” 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy Roose- 
velt explained that the organization would 
work out a general national policy of mu- 
tual support and co-ordination among fed- 
eral, state and private endeavors for de- 
veloping the nation’s recreational resources. 
He said: “We must plan and act with our 
eyes on the future, with an imagination 
which pictures what will be—or else our 
165,000,000 population 50 years from now 
will not have the out-of-doors to which 
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we are sectibomed aid which i've ensée- 
tial to Americanism.” 

The conference proposed that the United 
States call an international conference to 
formulate conventions to protect migratory 
wild fowl and imsectivorous birds. Indus- 
tries and mercantile establishments were 
urged to provide additional play facilities 
for their employees. It was recommended 
that every city and town set apart for a 
place of public recreation a wild park in 
which native vegetation is protected. 


More About the Soldiers’ Bonus 


The fact that an 11th hour one-man fili- 
buster blocked congress from appropriating 
enough money to get the soldiers’ bonus 
machinery going will not halt preliminary 
preparations. No policies will be issued 
before Jan. 1 next and no cash payments 
will be made before March 1 following. Be- 
fore then congress will meet and undoubted- 
ly pass the legislation necessary to indorse 
its action in granting the bonus. 


In the meantime a special bonus depart- 
ment has been created, bonus forms have 
been approved, service records are being 
ssembled and other steps are being taken 
to tackle the big job. Though the govern- 


ment is not supposed to spend money that — 


congress has not voted, the intent of that 
body on the bonus has been so evident that 
President Coolidge has directed Adjt.-Gen. 
Davis to “take all steps possible to expedite 
action on bonus applications.” Many 
bonus application blanks have already been 
printed. They are expected to be ready for 
distribution within the next few months. 
On receipt of forms veterans have nothing 
to do but fill them out to the best of their 
ability and forward them to the war de- 
partment. There information that the 
claimant cannot furnish from memory will 
be taken from the files. 


When the bonus first became a law it 
was erroneously stated that the veteran 
computed his adjusted service credit by 
multiplying the number of days he was in 
service (less 60 because of the $60 bonus 
paid him on discharge) by $1 for home 
service or $1.25 for overseas service, and 
then adding one-fourth of the total before 
multiplying by the age factor (see Path- 
finder May 31 last). The government now 
advises that the additional 25 per cent is 
already ineluded in the age factor and 
should not be added. It was further point- 
ed out that service can be computed up to 
June 30, 1919, provided such service began 
during the World war. 


Secretaries of the treasury, navy and war 
departments and other officials are namedas 
defendants in a suit brought in the District 
of Columbia supreme court by Benjamin 


Catchings of New York to have the bonus- 


be declared void. Catchings, who describes 
himself as “one of the vast army of tax- 
payers,” denounces the law as “wasteful, 
travagant and jeopardizing the good faith 
of the nation.” Another suit to stop the 
bonus was filed by Joseph Whelees of New 
York, who served as a major in the war. 
Though he opposed the bonus bill as a mat- 
of principle, Secretary Mellon holds that 
S legal. 





Protest Cruelty to Fur Animals 


(he sacrifice of fur-bearing animals on 
the altar of Dame Fashion is deplored by 
the American Blue Cross Society which in- 
tends to wage a nation-wide campaign to 

irtail the wanton destruction of these ani- 

‘ls and to otherwise promote conserva- 
tion of our wild animal life. The society, 
with headquarters at Springfield, Mass., 

enlisting the aid of humane societies, 
clubs and other organizations in further- 
‘ng state legislation prohibiting the setting 





Se 


ence tubo sbort season when 
fur is at its best. Though the society does 
not condemn the use of fur for wearing 
apparel it is opposed to the practice of set- 
ting traps promiscuously and letting ani- 
mals so caught suffer days of agony before 
being put out of misery. 

The society, which is mainly made up of 
women, aSsails that sex for compelling the 
extermination of whole species of fur-bear- 
ing animals for the sake of “mere decora- 
tion.” The Blue Cross campaign against 
the fur craze a year ago was effective, re- 
ports Miss Maud Phillips, president of the 
society, but explains that the fashion of 
wearing furs for decoration rather than 
service has so increased “that fur is being 
cut and handled as if it were fabric and not 
the God-given skin of animals.” Skirts of 
monkey fur, fans of ermine tails, ermine 


Parasols and caps and white fox fur collars 


are listed by the society as bizarre fads 
which are causing needless destruction and 
cruelty. 

The fox seen in the accompanying illus- 
tration had been allowed to linger with a 
broken leg in a trap for two days, and the 





All for the Sake of Fashion 


end was not yet when the picture was taken. 
An agent of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals made 
a special trip to the Maine woods to get 
such pictures which will be used in the 
campaign against this needless cruelty, 


Turret Explosion on Warship 


One of the greatest peace-time disasters 
in the history of our navy befell the battle- 
ship Mississippi when powder in the for- 
ward 14-inch gun turret exploded, killing 
48 men and injuring 20. The former were 
killed almost instantly. Three officers and 
14 star athletes were numbered among the 
victims. At the time of the accident the 
Mississippi was engaged in secret gun prac- 
tice with the Pacific fleet on the San Cle- 
mente drill grounds. 

In the investigation conducted later by 
naval officials it developed that the explo- 
sion was due to failure-of air pressure to 
thoroughly cleanse the rifle barrel of fumes 
and gas after firing. A “flare-back” in one 
of the three rifles occurred after the breech 
was opened preparatory to a second load- 
ing. An ensign braved the suffocating 
fumes in a gas mask to rescue the wounded. 
The other two rifles were still loaded after 
the accident. When the Mississippi came 
to anchor at San Pedro one gun was ac- 
cidentally discharged by the hand of a dead 
sailor brushing against the-electric switch 
as the body was being borne out, The re- 
coil injured four others. The projectile 
narrowly missed a steamship. 


Lutherans Drop the Word “Hell” 


The word “hell” in the Apostles’ creed 
was ordered eliminated in the Lutheran 
text by the Lutheran Augustana Synod 
meeting at De Kalb, Ill. Hereafter, the 
300,000 members of this denomination, after 
declaring that Christ was crucified under 
Pontius Pilate, will say, “He descended 
into hades.” This action, it is explained, 







5 
does not mean that the Lutherans repudi- 
ate the existence of hell, but relates only 
to what happened to Christ after his death 
on earth, 

The synod pledged its aid in waging “re- 
lentless combat” to make war unlawful and 
to use every effort to “de-militarize pub- 
lic opinion.” Belief was re-affirmed in the 
Bible as the only absolute rule of faith. A 
proposed special form of burial service for 
suicides, unbaptized persons and excom- 
municated members was defeated. For the 
first time since the synod was organized in 
1860 the sessions were held entirely in the 
English language. 


Sterilization Law in Virginia 


Under a new law which has just gone into 
effect in Virginia it is legal for that state 
to operate on defectives committed to state 
institutions so that they cannot have issue. 
The law provides, however, that it is nec- 
essary to first obtain the consent of the 
inmate’s family. The operation may be 
performed without the consent of the de- 
fective. This drastic law was passed by the 
legislature at the instigation of persons 
desirous of elevating Virginia’s human 
stock. 


Land Bank Bonds in Demand 


A new issue of $35,000,000 of federal land 
bank bonds was put on the market the 
other day and the entire issue was quick- 
ly snapped up. These bonds were offered 
at a price that yielded about 4.6 per cent on 
the investment. This of course is a high 
rate for good securities and hence the 
eager buying. Liberty bonds have been 
steadily going up in price and they are 
now all well above par so that they yield 
only from 3.3 to four per cent. The land 
bank bonds are wholly tax-exempt and that 
is another advantage. They are not gov- 
ernment bonds and not guaranteed by the 
government, but they are under govern- 
ment supervision. 


Don’t Pity the Deaf, Say Deaf 


There were many school graduation ex- 
ercizes this season but one of the most 
novel was that of Gallaudet college at Wash- 
ington, Here five attractive girls—three of 
them with bobbed hair—and 14 young men 
received M. A., A. B. and B. S. degrees. Not 
one of them can hear. Three orations, de- 
livered orally, were translated into the sign 
language. 

“People look upon the deaf with sym- 
pathy,” said Nathan Zimble. “They never 
think that there is happiness among us. 
There was a time when to be deaf meant 
being a charge and a nuisance. But all that 
has changed. Now we are able to take 
eare of ourselves. There are worse things 
than being deaf. If we were blind or 
crippled there would be ground for sym- 
pathy.” William Griffin, deaf since he was 
seven, denounced impostors who pass them- 
selves off as deaf. “The real deaf are not 
beggars,” he insisted. 


“Planes That Pass in the Night” 


A definite day-and-night transcontinen- 
tal air mail service has been inaugurated 
by the postoffice department. Every morn- 
ing a plane wings its way from San Fran- 
cisco with Eastern mail. At the same time 
another plane speeds westward from New 
York. Somewhere between Omaha and 
North Platte, Nebr., the air mails pass cach 
other. It takes only 32 hours for a letter 
to be carried in this manner from San 
Francisco to New York. The westbound 
trip requires about three hours more. This 
is because an extra station is added. 

Special letter-boxes have been installed 
in all important cities en route to receive 
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letters bearing the special air mail stamps. 
One plane does not make the entire trans- 
continental trip. Fifteen to 20 minutes 
are allowed at each landing field for a 
change of planes and pilots and for trans- 
ferring the mail bags from one plane to an- 
other. Establishment of this service marks 
another step of the government in develop- 
ing commercial aviation. 


Letters Urge Armed Revolution 


Circular letters calling on workers to arm 
and overthrow the government have been 
intercepted by the postal authorities. The 
call was signed “Frank Little, executive 
secretary, central executive committee, 
Communist Party of America,” and was is- 
sued from Pontiac, Mich. The evidence has 
been turned over to the department of 
justice. Authorities say this is the boldest 
move that has come to their attention. It 
is the first known threat of an armed revo- 
lution. 

“The Communist Party of America urges 
you to train and drill yourselves in the use 
of arms,” reads the letter. “The Com- 
munist Party of America urges armed revo- 
lution. Workers of America, organize and 
drill and train a labor army. The party 
is drilling today and working hard to pre- 
pare for the great uprising.” 


New Law Affects Diplomatic Corps 


An executive order issued by the presi- 
dent in compliance with the terms of the 
Rogers law combines the American diplo- 
matic and consular services under a board 
composed of the under-secretary of state, 
as chairman; an assistant secretary of state 
and the director of the consular service. 


_ The latter is now designated as an assistant 


secretary of state. All appointments, trans- 
fers and promotions must now be by recom- 
mendation of this board. 

Hereafter, any layman possessing the 
necessary high qualifications who wants to 
try and enter the service must, after mak- 
ing formal application, appear before a 
board of examiners and go through exact- 
ing oral and written tests. If the candidate 
is acceptable he must further attend the 
newly created foreign service school, under 
the same board, which will provide a year’s 
instruction in the duties of an appointee. 
The purpose of the new law is to take our 
foreign service out of politics and put it on 
a purely business basis, as it should be. 


NEWS NOTES 

Offers to Sell Life. During the course of 
a Chicago murder case, Curt Giessler, a tai- 
lor out of work, offered himself as a substi- 
tute on the gallows on the payment of 
$1,000,000. “I have never done anything 
wrong and am not afraid to die,” he said. 
Under the law, his offer cannot be consid- 
ered. 








Rare Disease Takes Elephant. Addison’s 
disease and not too many peanuts caused 
the death of Duchess, a 95-year-old ele- 
phant at the Chicago zoo, an autopsy show- 
ed. This rare malady turns the skin to 
something like bronze. Laboratory anato- 
mists pierced the tough hide with fire axes 
and saws. 





Balloon Hit by Lightning. The popular 
idea that aircraft is immune from lightning 
was disproved when an observation balloon 
over Bement, IIl., was struck by a bolt and 
destroyed. Lieut. J. Y. Neely, pilot, and Dr. 
Leroy Messenger, who was making weather 
observations, were killed. 





Charity in Sport. Many years ago Sam 
Langford was considered an_ invincible 
negro pugilist. But hard times came and 
fame’s spotlight turned to new interests. 
Not long ago Langford was found in Los 
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Angeles penniless and almost blind. Los 
Angeles boxing fans paid his way to New 
York where Dr. James Smith, surgeon and 
admirer of the fighter in his prime, per- 
formed a free operation. When the band- 
ages were removed Sam saw, and was happy. 





Gen. Miles on Patriotism. “So long as the 
great majority of our sovereign citizens are 
loyal and inspired and actuated by true 
patriotism our republic is safe,” declared 
Lieut.-Gen. Nelson Miles. He warned that 
every nation is imperiled by hostile forces 
from without or dissension from within. 
“What is absolutely essential to the future 
peace and prosperity of our beloved coun- 
try,” he said, “is true patriotism and ear- 
nest, devoted loyalty to our government 
and its cherished institutions.” 


$300 for 80 Cents in Stamps. Dr. Samuel 
Konwiser of Newark paid 80 cents for a 
block of 40 Harding memorial stamps per- 
forated in an unusual manner. He meant 
to keep them as a curiosity but an offer of 
$300 by a Philadelphia stamp merchant 
proved too attractive. The dealer later 
sold them for 10 times that sum. 


Wiedfeldt Peeved. Dr. Otto Wiedfeldt, 
German ambassador, spent a busy two days 
at Cincinnati - dodging newspapermen. 
Though guarded by detectives, reporters 
on several occasions forced their way to 
him only to be met by waving fists and an 
angry voice: “Let me alone, let me alone. 
I am here on private business and I do not 
want to be bothered by newspapers.” 


New Marbles “Champ.” The 1924 national 
marbles championship for schoolboys was 
held at Atlantic City. Master George Len- 
nox of Baltimore, Md., defeated “Tommy” 
Wright-of Chicopee, Mass. 





Open Golf Champion. Cyril Walker, pro- 
fessional golfer with the Englewood, N. J., 
golf club, won the national open golf cham- 
pionship by defeating “Bobby”. Jones, for- 
mer title holder. 





Gunfire Breaks Pipes. Two water mains 
at Louisville were broken by concussion 
from the firing of heavy artillery at Camp 
Knox more than 25 miles away. Natives 
thought it was an earthquake. 


“Taxi! Here’s a Million.” Philip Scholke, 
Camden taxicab driver, has given up his 
job. The reason? He has inherited a cool 
million American dollars from his father, 
Augustus Scholke, London theatrical man. 


Gobelin Tapestry Gift. On behalf of the 
French government, Ambassador Jusserand 
presented Philadelphia with a Gobelin 
tapestry depicting the departure of Amer- 
ican troops from Philadelphia during the 
World war. It is the work of Jaulmes and 








The terrible nightmare that disturbs the rest 
of the Democratic. presidential aspirants.— 
Asheville Times. 
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was made in the famous Gobelin works at 
Paris, hence _its name. In presenting the 
tapestry the ambassador referred to a fac- 
simile of Washington’s flag given Paris by 
the Quaker City in 1917. 
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Rum Runners Break Cables. Officials of 
two transatlantic cable companies have 
complained to the government that rum 
fleets anchored off New Jersey and New 
York have damaged the cables by dragging 
their anchors. Ever since the smugglers 
appeared off the coast cable ships hay> been 
kept busy repairing breaks in the strands, 





Freak Plane Crash. Jose Maria Ramos, 
11-year-old Mexican boy, stopped work in 
a cotton field at San Antonio, Tex., to watch 
two airplanes in flight. The planes crashed 
1300 feet above the earth. The wreckage 
crushed the youngster. An aviator was also 
killed. The other pilot leaped in safety 
with a parachute. 





President’s Son Graduates. In the pres- 
ence of his mother, John Coolidge, the pres- 
ident’s eldest son, was graduated from Mer- 
cersburg, Pa., academy. He won fourth 
prize in theme writing and delivered an 
oration on “Perseverance.” In his last year 
at the school he was manager of the track 
team. 


Insured for $6,000,000. Rodman Wana- 
maker of Phladelphia is now insured for 
$6,000,000. He has taken out policies in 
practically all the large companies. The 
Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers says he is the world’s most heavily 
insured individual. Sixty-five American 
business men are insured for $1,000,000 or 
more. 








U.S.-Canadian Rum Pact. Much of the 
liquor smuggled into this country comes by 
way of Canada. Representatives of the 
United States and Canada have signed a 
treaty designed to stop the “big leak” at 
the border. 





“Look Before You Leap.” “Here goes,” 
cried C. W. Young, 30, automobile dealer at 
Columbia, S. C., as he dove from a tree into 
Black creek, near Florence. The water was 
shallow and he broke his’ neck. He had 
just come from a relative’s funeral. 





Pinkerton Leaves $2,000,000. The late 
William A. Pinkerton, noted detective, left 
his two daughters an estate valued at $2,- 
000,000, according to papers filed in the 
Chicago probate court. 





Honor Faithful Commuter. In view of 
the criticism levied at its suburban service, 
the Erie railroad sought information about 
commuters long in service. They found 
that J. Z. Demarest of Closter, N. J., had 
used one line for 56 years and nine months 
so they gave him a gold watch. 





Crooks Aid Church. “Leatherneck Harry,” 
“Spanish,” “Hotel Bill’ and “Red Fagin” 
were among those who contributed to the 
fund to complete the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, New York. Through the Mar- 
shall Stillman Foundation they gave Bishop 
Manning $100. 





Hoarded Money. There are 8000 misers in 
this country who hoard about $44,000,000, 
estimates the treasury department. It re- 
ports that a total of $400,000,000 is being 
kept from circulation, principally by “chil- 
dren; foreigners and dwellers in rural dis- 
tricts.” 


Scofflaws Fined. Nearly 67,000 persons 
were fined for violating the pfohibition 
laws during the last fiscal year, Prohibi- 
tion Commissioner Haynes reports. They 
paid fines aggregating $5,100,000. 
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The Republican Candidates and Their Careers 


Coolidge and Dawes! That’s the Repub- 
lican ticket for 1924, The G,. O. P. conven- 
tion at Cleveland on the first ballot nomi- 
nated the president to succeed himself by 
1065 votes, the largest majority in the par- 
ty’s history. Only\556 votes were necessary 
to nominate. Twenty-eight of Wisconsin’s 
29 yotes went to La Follette, and 10 South 
Dakota delegates followed their primary in- 
structions and voted for Johnson though 
the latter was no longer a candidate. It 
was a veritable landslide to Coolidge, the 
party’s acknowledged and logical leader. 

However, the convention was a cut-and- 
dried affair only until nominations for 
vice-president were in order. Then the ad- 
ministration’s program fell through. After 
Senator Borah declined to be Coolidge’s 
running-mate the president sent: word to 
draft Judge Kenyon of Iowa. The latter 
formerly led the senate farm bloc. His en- 
listment under the Coolidge banner was ex- 
pected to strengthen 
the president’s West- 
ern following. On the 
first ballot for vice- 
president former Goy. 
Lowden. of Illinois, 
who had often stated 
that he would not ac- 
cept the vice-presi- 
dency, received 222 
votes as against 172 
for Kenyon, 149 for 


Dawes and 139 for 
(theodore E, Burton, 
Then the delegates 


took matters in their 
own hands, They re- 
called that Theodore 
Roosevelt backin 1900 
had said “no, no” but 
finally consented to 
run with President 
McKinley. They prob- 
bly thought Lowden 
would do the same 
ing for hewasswept 
into nomination on 
the second ballot, re- 
ceiving 779 votes to 
Burton’s 90 and Ken- 
von’s 74. To make it 
ire emphatic, the convention voted Low- 
den’s nomination unanimous. The session 
was thrown into confusion when Frank W. 
Mondell, chairman, read a previously pre- 
ired statement by Lowden declaring that 
‘ould not accept the honor, The dele- 
ites recessed while Lowden was again 
inded. During this respite the Coolidge 
mpaigners passed the word that if Low- 
n still refused Burton or Hoover would be 
ceptable. But on the third ballot the 
nvention swung 682% votes to Dawes. 
over received 234%, Kenyon 75 and Bur- 
n none, Dawes’s nomination was declared 
animous. Many Republicans believe that 
ic party’s refusal to nominate Lowden for 
resident in 1920 was partly responsible 
for his action. 
But Lowden’s declination is not a prece- 
nt. In 1844, when Senator Wright of 
New York was nominated by the Baltimore 
nvention as a running-mate for Polk, 
he declined by telegraph. It was before 
he telegraph was perfected. Professor 
Morse himself sent the message. The con- 
vention would not believe the wire and 
appointed a committee to go to Washington 
ind verify the message. 
rhe 1924 convention ushered in a new 
G. QO. P. regime. William M. Butler of 
Massachusetts replaced John T: Adams of 
lowa as chairman of the national commit- 
The “Old Guard” which ran the Re- 
publics conventions for 30 years is suc- 
‘cded by new dictators. Senator Lodge 


and other former leaders who failed to sup- 
port the Coolidge administration were rele- 
gated to the ranks in the recent convention. 
This time the “keynoter” was Representa- 
tive Burton of Ohio. Dr. Marion LeRoy 
Burton, president of the University of 
Michigan, was accorded the privilege of 
placing Coolidge’s name in nomination. 
There was a noticeable lack of hilarity 
(and of liquor) at the session. It was 
strictly business from first to last. In years 
past parades, uniformed marchers, stream- 
ers, confetti etc. were inseparable with 
these conventions, The familiar red, white 
and blue decorations were absent. The only 
display was a single American flag of huge 
proportions on which were draped pictures 
of Lincoln, Harding and Coolidge. In view 


of the fact that placing anything on the 
flag violates regulations for the display of 
our national emblem the convention re- 
ceived protests from patriotic organiza- 





Latest photos of President Calvin Coolidge and Charles Gates Dawes, Republican nominees 
for president and vice-president. They will head the G. O. P. ticket at the November election. 


tions and individuals. For the first time 
in history the doings of a gathering of this 
sort were relayed to an interested nation 
by radio. 

More women delegates and alternates at- 
tended this convention than ever attended 
any political gathering in the past. There 
were about 425 women who took an active 
part in the session, These women won 
their “50-50”-right in the rules committee 
when & measure was adopted giving them 
equal representation with men on the na- 
tional committee. Ill health kept President 
Harding’s widow from being present 

On July 4 Calvin Coolidge, standard- 
bearer of the Republican party, will be 52 
years old. Born on a farm near Plymouth, 
Vt., Coolidge attended “the little red school- 
house” at Plymouth Notch, a short distance 
away. He prepared for Amherst college at 
Black River academy in a near-by town. 
After graduating from Amherst he strug- 
gled with a law practice at Northampton, 
Mass. Evincing an early interest in poli- 
tics he worked his way slowly but steadily 
up the ladder, beginning with small local 
offices and progressing to state duties. It 
has been said that not once during his ca- 
reer has he sought an office unsuccessfully. 

Some people who cannot fathom the per- 
sonality behind the frigid mask worn by 
“Silent Cal” like to speak of “Coolidge 
luck” but the more the president unbur- 
dens himself the better the public appre- 
ciates his ideas and judgment. As every 


—-Wis., Seattle, Wash., and elsewhere. 


president has had his backer, President 
Coolidge has Frank W. Stearns, Boston 
merchant. It was just after Coolidge had 
hung up his “shingle” that Mr. Stearns took 
a personal interest in the young lawyer, and 
his influence and money abetted young 
“Cal’s” ambitions. However, they were not 
classmates at Amherst as many people sup- 
pose. When Coolidge first ran for the 
Massachusetts assembly in 1906 Stearns 
came down from Boston and actively helped 
him in his campaign, He has-been behind 
him ever since and though he declines to 
accept public office he is a frequent White 
House visitor. After serving as mayor of 
Northampton Coolidge was elected to the 
state senate and became its president. From 
1916 to 1918 he was lieutenant-governor of 
Massachusetts and he served two terms as 
governor, (19191920). It was during the 
latter term of office that he won nation-wide 
recognition for his methods in handling 
Boston’s famous po- 
lice strike. He firedthe 
strikers and used the 
national guard to re- 
store order. This act 
so contributed to his 
fame that he was nom- 
inated for vice-pres- 
ident at the Republi- 
can convention in 1920. 
The death of Presi- 
dent Harding made 
Coolidge president at 
a particularly hectic 
and trying time. The 
manner in which. he 
has since conducted 
the office is his chief 
claim to a_ second 
term. In _ selecting 
Dawes as a running 
mate for Coolidge the 
Republicans picked a 
strong man anda pop- 
ular idol. Dawes is 
inclined to be aggres- 
sive and quick in the 
same degree that Cool- 
idge is cool and cal- 
culating. He made a 
name for himself in 
introducing the budget system in the gov- 
ernment and, more recently, in his report 
on the European situation. His dynamic 
personality is reflected in his every action. 

Dawes is a banker—if that can be held 
against him. He is older than his picture 
would indicate—being 59 in fact. The son 
of Gen. Rufus Dawes, he was born at Mariet- 
ta, Ohio, and studied law, being admitted 
to the state bar in 1886. From 1887 to 1894 
he practiced at Lincoln, Nebr. Later he be- 
came interested in the gas industry and, 
abandoning law, went into the business of 
furnishing gas to Evanston, IIl., La Crosse, 
It was 
in the McKinley campaign in 1896 that 
Dawes got his first taste of politics. Since 
1892 he has been a big figure in banking cir- 
cles. From 1897 to 1902 Dawes was comp- 
troller of the currency, a position now held 
by one of his brothers. 

Dawes’s energetic “bucking” of army red 
tape during the World war and his “Hell 
Maria!” expletive are well known. From a 
major he rose to the rank of brigadier-gen- 
eral in the A. E. F. As might naturally be ex- 
pected the “cussing brigadier’s” candidacy 
has incurred some opposition. For one 
thing, the Ku Klux Klan is more or less 
against him because of his organizing the 
Minute Men of the Constitution to combat 
the Klan’s influence. The labor element 
has long been at odds with Dawes because 
of his decided stand against unions. 
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From Other Lands’ 








GREAT BRITAIN 


Jubaland Ceded to Italy. Premier Mac- 
Donald announced the decision of the gov- 
ernment to grant Jubaland to Italy in ac- 
cordance with the agreement made to secure 
Italy’s entrance into the World war. This 
African country is just south of Abyssimia 
and borders Italian Somaliland on the west. 
Experts of the two countries met at London 
to define the new frontier. Lord Curzon 
had formerly taken the ground that Juba- 
land should not be given to Italy until that 
country had returned the Dodecanese is- 


‘lands to Greece. 





Object to Cowboy Methods. Great crowds 
flocked to see the American rodeo in the 
stadium of the Wembly exposition, but 
when in a roping and tying contest the 
cowboys broke the leg of a steer there was 
much booing and hissing. The society for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals had 
protested before the show began; it later 
threatened to take the matter to parlia- 
ment. The American cowboys in riding 
through London to the exposition grounds 
amused themselves and others by throw- 
ing the lasso over men in top hats along 
the streets. Public roping contests were 
discontinued. 


FRANCE 


New President; New Premier. The new 
president of France is Gaston Doumergue, 
former president of the senate. Being a 
member of the national bloc, defeated in 
the recent elections, it was feared the radi- 
cals, now in a majority, would not form a 
cabinet under him. Edouard Herriot, radi- 
eal leader, ended the crisis, however, by ac- 
cepting the new president’s invitation to 
form a new government. The new cabinet, 
made up from radicals and groups associat- 
ed with them, contained only one surprise 
—Gen. Maurice Nollet as minister of war. 
Nollet, former head of the interallied con- 
trol commission in Germany, is especially 
hated in that country, and the most rabid 
of the Poincare followers were pleased with 
his appointment. Herriot declared Gen. 
Nollet knew conditions in Germany better 
than anyone else, and that while the new 
government would assist the young German 
democracy it would be merciless toward the 
German nationalists, or monarchists. Pres- 
ident Millerand refused to resign until both 
houses of parliament voted to oppose any 
cabinet named by him. He then stepped out. 





Honors to Two Americans. Walter Dam- 
rosch, American orchestra conductor,. was 
decorated with the Legion of Honor. This 
government distinction came after a series 
of concerts at Paris by the Paris orchestra 
under Mr. Damrosch’s direction. On the 
same day Douglas Fairbanks, American mo- 
tion picture actor, was made an honorary 
officer of public instruction. 





Surgeon Restores Lost Sight. Dr. Bon- 
nefon, Bordeaux eye specialist, has achiev- 
ed a world-wide reputation as the result of 
restoring sight to the blind. In three suc- 
cessful operations he restored sight to as 
many soldiers who had been blinded in the 
World war. The last had not seen for seven 
years, but after the cure was able to write 
a letter of thanks to the doctor. 





Actresses Spurn Bathing Suits. The dig- 
nified actresses in the state theater, the 
Comedie Francaise, caused great worry to 
the theatrical administration by refusing 
to wear, on the stage, abbreviated bathing 


suits. One of the scenes in the new play, 
“Nicole and her Virtue,” is a bathing beach, 
but the leading actresses refused to make it 
realistic. When threatened with action by 
the ministry they-retorted that the gov- 
ernment was to be changed. 


GERMANY 


Interest in Dawes Nomination. Little at- 
tention was paid by the newspapers to the 
nomination of President Coolidge, but all of 
them had comments on the nomination of 
Gen. Dawes for the vice-presidency. Some 
were pleased, calling Dawes pro-German, 
but others were of a different opinion, es- 
pecially the nationalists and monarchists 
who have been denouncing the Dawes plan. 
All admitted that the United States had 
honored the man who had drawn up the 
reparations plan, and that the plan must 
be regarded all the more seriously for that 
reason. 





Stop U. S. Cedar Imports. The great pen- 
cil industry at Nuremberg has turned from 
the United States to South Africa for its 
supply of cedar. This industry, it is said, 
has fully recovered and is now in a flourish- 
ing state, enough foreign orders being on 
hand to keep the factories going for 
months. The necessary graphite is im- 
ported from Siberia. Before the war the 
cedar was obtained principally from the 
United States and the West Indies. 


AUSTRIA 


Honored for Defying Germans. Inside 
incidents of the great war are still coming 
to light, and one of the most interesting 
and unusual was the act of Gen. Landwehr 
getting bread for Austria. It was in the 
darkest days of the war when both Ger- 
many and Austria were nearly out of food. 
The only wheat available was coming from 
Rumania and going through Vienna to 
Germany. Austria begged for a portion 
but Gen. Ludendorff was adamant. Finally 
Gen. Landwehr, too old to be at the front, 
seized a boatload, and later more. Hot tele- 
grams came from the kaiser, and a threat 
was made to send German soldiers to take 
back the grain, but the allied drive started, 
the Germans kept very busy, and Vienna 
was saved from starvation. Preparations 
are now being made to raise a monument 
to Gen. Landwehr. 


ITALY 


Blind Hero Stirs Parliament. A deputy 
who lost both eyes and both arms.in the 
late war made so stirring a speech in par- 
liament as to bring his audience to their 
feet and cause the premier to publish and 
circulate his words over the whole country. 
He was Carlo Del Croix, leader of a group 
of war veterans in the chamber, and dec- 
orated with the gold medal of valor. He 








Gothenburg, Sweden, is holding this summer 
a great jubilee—a tercentennial exposition. In 
the great buildings are immense exhibitions of 
arts, industries, history and sports. The large, 
square building in illustration is Memorial hall. 
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severely criticized factious groups and de- 
nounced cheap political mud-slinging. As 
Premier Mussolini rose to lead the applause 
a friend of the orator stepped to his side 
to wipe the perspiration from his face. 








Puts Ban on Bare Arms. In his war on 
immodest dress of women Bishop Baggia 
of Brescia has threatened to expel women 
from the churches. He had posted at all 
the churches and read at all masses this 
notice: “Ladies and girls are warned they 
will be expelled from the churches if they 
dare present themselves with naked arms 
and low necks. The effrontery of certain 
women who dare exhibit their nudity, even 
in temples sacred to the faith, has obliged 
us to impose the respect which the church 
exacts.” 


LATVIA 


Colony of Immigrants Ousted. Some 1600 
would-be immigrants to the United. States 
collected at. Riga by steamship companies 
were ordered back to Russia by the Latvian 
government on the ground that they were 
undesirable citizens. Their chance for get- 
ting to the United States was gone since 
enough Russian Jews to fill the Russian 
quota for four years had already received 
American visas. The steamship companies 
notified Latvia that they were not willing 
to pay further penalties to permit the Rus- 
sians to remain at Riga. 


ALBANIA 

Rebels Control Whole Country. With the 
capture of the capital, Tirana, all of Albania 
came into the hands of the revolutionists, or 
nationalists. The attack on the capital was 
led by Bishop Noli who was looked on to 
head the new government. He was educat- 
ed in America. The capital fell without 
a stroke when the soldiers of Amet Zogu, 
feudal boss, deserted to the invaders. The 
revolutionists demand constitutional free- 
dom and declare. Albania must be a nation 
and not a collection of more or less -hostile 
tribes. 


GREECE 


American Minister Received. The U. S. 
minister to Greece, Irwin B. Loughlin, pre- 
sented his credentials to President Coun- 
douriotis and was cordially received at the 
Greek capital. Mr. Loughlin declared the 
sympathy between the two countries had 
been a living force for more than 100 years. 
The president replied by expressing grati- 
tude to the United States for, aid to the 
Hellenic people. 


RUMANIA 


Martial Law Proclaimed. Following a 
huge peasant demonstration led by Gen. 
Averescu, former premier, martial law was 
proclaimed throughout the country and a 
ban placed on all public assemblies: King 
Ferdinand obtained a promise from the 
general to abstain from violence until the 
Bratiano cabinet had a chance to resign. 
The peasant movement is largely directed 
toward the Bratiano brothers, the second 
of whom is minister of finance. Foreign 
diplomats in general dislike the Bratiano 
cabinet which recently declared that for- 
eign private property in the country was 
no longer inviolable. 


RUSSIA 


Trotzky Warns Against U. S. In start- 
ing 4 campaign for developing poison gas 
for military purposes Leon Trotzky, head 
of the army and navy, told workers of the 
whole world to watch Edgewood arsenal, 
Maryland. There, he declared, the United 
States can produce in a single day more 
asphyxiating gas than all of Germany at 
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the top of her power. France, too, he de- 
clared, is making great headway in chem- 
icals for war, and he urged the re-estab- 
lishment of Russia’s chemical industry on 
a giant scale. 


Halt War Against Religion. A notable 
step taken by the recent communist con- 
cress at Moscow was the resolution for- 
bidding further propaganda against reli- 
sion among the peasants. The purpose was 
to cure the ill feeling of the peasants to- 
ward the communists who do not recognize 
religion. As a substitute for the propa- 
vsanda that was banned the congress recom- 
mended scientific information, especially 
relating to agriculture. 








Court Officials Put to Death. Charged with 
fraudulently granting immunity to. prison- 
rs 48 judges and court officials were put on 
trial at Leningrad, and 17 were condemned 
to death. Five were executed at once while 
the sentences of the other 12 were com- 
muted to various terms of imprisonment. 
\mong the others tried many were sentenc- 
ed to prison, some to exile in Siberia, and 
three were acquitted. 


CHINA 

Exiled for False News. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
president of the South China republic at 
Canton, is not dead, and the reporter who 
broadcast news of his death has been ban- 
ished for 10 years. The reporter, Him Wong, 
is a graduate of an American school of 
journalism and has been the secret agent 
of a political party driven from Canton 
in 1920. American missionaries declared 
that Wong was an ardent patriot and ap- 
pealed for leniency, but in vain. One of 
the recent acts of Dr. Sun was to protest 
angrily against the selling to Peking of 
American arms and munitions ordered by 
Canton. The American interests resold 
them to Peking when they decided that 
Canton would not be able to pay for them. 


JAPAN 


Tokyo Bans American Movies. Bowing, 
as they said, to “public demand,” motion 
picture proprietors of Tokyo had a general 
ineeting and agreed to boycott all Amer- 
ican films for their theaters. Their action 
was largely inspired by fear, since “patri- 
‘tic’ bands had wrecked several theaters 
showing American pictures. Handbills 
were circulated all over the city demanding 
the boycott of all American goods. Many 
associations, like “The Great Forward So- 
ciety,” and the “Iron Heart Society,” have 
been formed to fan the flame of hatred of 
(merica. 


MEXICO 


Order British Diplomat Out. The Brit- 
ish charge @affaires, Herbert C. Cummins, 
was ordered to leave the Mexican capital 
nder the provisions of the constitution by 
which any undesirable foreigner may be 
expelled from the country. It was said the 
‘overnment had previously asked for his 
recall, stating that he was persona nan 
rata, accusing him of open lack of respect 
nd courtesy and of making incorrect 
tatements to his government. Mr. Cum- 
inins locked himself in the British lega- 
‘ion to prevent expulsion, while other dip- 

mats at Mexico City intervened with the 
sovernment in his behalf. 


COLOMBIA 


Burning Plane Brings Death. A commer- 
ial hydroplane in charge of German avia- 
‘ors burst into flames over the city of Bar- 
ranquilla and fell on the roof of a private 
residence, Five persons, including the two 
German aviators, were killed. The others 
were prominent residents of the town. 
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Studies in connection with the canning of 
fruits and vegetables show that it takes a 
much longer time than was formerly sup- 
posed for heat to penetrate a jar or a can. 
“Hot-pack” canning is therefore recom- 
mended by the bureau of home economics 
in order to decrease the time for heating 
the entire contents of the jar. This means 
a short previous cooking of the fruits and 
vegetables, after which the material is put 
in the jars as hot as possible. This pre- 
cooking also shrinks the products. No food 
value is lost if the hot liquor that has 
cooked out is used, instead of hot water, 
to fill the jars. 

It is suggested that the pressure canner 
be used for all vegetables except tomatoes. 
The “water-bath” canner (by this is meant 
any covered vessel of sufficient depth for 
the jars or cans to be completely immersed 
while processing, and equipped with a rack 
or false bottom) may be used for fruits and 
vegetables. It is possible to pack direct- 
ly in jars or cans such fruits as apples, 
peaches, apricots, cherries, gooseberries 
and plums, and also tomatoes. In either 
case the jars or cans should be filled up with 
hot sirup or juice. 

Use only clean, fresh, sound fruits and 
vegetables for canning. “Two hours from 
garden to can” is a good slogan. Discard 
all material showing any sign of spoilage. 
Wash the fruits and vegetables thoroughly 
and prepare as for cooking. Those with 
earth clinging to them must be washed with 
special care because the soil may- contain 
bacteria that are very difficult to kill. Scald 
apricots, peaches and tomatoes in order to 
remove peel more easily. The material 
should be put in the jars as hot as possible 
so as to decrease the time required for the 
material in the center to reach the desired 
temperature. This is especially important 
with thick, pasty mixtures since they heat 
through slowly. Work quickly’so that cans 
will not cool while waiting, and get them 
into the canner as rapidly as possible. Par- 
tially seal glass jars by adjusting springs 
halfway or placing screw tops on loosely. 
Completely seal tin cans before placing in 
the canner. 

In using the pressure canner only com- 
mence to count time when the pressure 
reaches the desired point, not before. Seal 
glass jars as soon as removed from the 
canner. The texture of products in tin 
is improved if the cans are cooled quickly 
by plunging in cold water. Keep all cans 
and jars at room temperature for at least a 
week. Unhesitatingly discard any showing 
signs of spoilage. 

Using quart glass jars, the time period 
for processing the following fruits and to- 
matoes, at a ‘temperature of 212 deg. F., is 
20 to 25 minutes for the cold-pack method 
and five minutes for hot-pack. For pint 
glass jars five minutes less time may be 
used, and for No. 2 or No. 3 tins 10 minutes 
less. Apples: slice, quarter or halve, then 
pack in jars and cover with boiling sirup. 
Or, boil apples whole in sirup, or bake as 
for serving, and. cover with sirup and pack 
hot. Or, pack hot in the form of apple 
sauce. Blackberries, blueberries, dewber- 
ries, huckleberries, gooseberries, currants 
and raspberries: pack in jars and fill with 
boiling medum sirup. Cherries: pack in 
hot jars and cover with boiling sirup, using 
thick sirup for sour cherries and medium 
for sweet. Or, remove pits, add«sugar as 
desired, bring to a boil and hot pack. 

Peaches: scald, dip in cold water and peel, 
remove pits, cut into size desired, fill jars 
and add sirup of desired consistency in 
which several cracked peach pits have been 
boiled. Pears: pare and cook from four to 
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P Canning Fruits and Vegetables 


eight minutes in boiling medium sirup, 
pack hot in jars and fill with boiling 
sirup. Plums: prick, fill in jars and cover 
with boiling medium sirup. Or, bring 
to boil, using sugar as desired, and fill hot 
into jars. Rhubarb: cut into half-inch 
lengths, add one-fourth as much sugar as 
rhubarb, bake until tender in covered bak- 
ing dish and pack in hot jars. Strawber- 
ries: to each quart-add one cup of sugar 
and two tablespoons of water, boil slowly 
for 15 minutes, let stand overnight in kettle, 
re-heat to boiling and fill jars hot. Toma- 
toes: scald and peel, pack whole or cut-in 
pieces, cover with hot tomato juice and add 
one teaspoon salt to each quart. (Twenty- 
five minutes for tomatoes.) 

Use pressure canner for non-acid vege- 
tables. Pack as near boiling hot as possible. 
As soon as jars are filled place in hot can- 
ner. Add one teaspoon salt to quart of all 
vegetables, and one teaspoon sugar, if de- 
sired, to corn and peas. The agriculture 
department does not recommend that beets, 
carrots, mature Lima beans, pumpkin and 
squash be canned. Lima beans are more 
satisfactorily kept if dried, and root crops 
are better stored. 

Asparagus: tie in uniform bundles, stand 
in saucepan with boiling water over lower 
tough portion, cover tightly and boil five 
minutes. Or, cut in half-inch lengths, bring 
to boil in water to cover, and pack in jars. 
The processing period in the pressure can- 
ner requires 40 minutes at 10 lbs. pressure, 
or 240 deg. F. String beans: heat to boiling 
with water to cover; processing, same as for 
asparagus. Corn: cut off without pre-cook- 
ing, add boiling water to cover and heat 
thoroughly; 80 minutes at 15 lbs. pressure, 
or 250 deg. F. Greens: steam or heat in 
covered vessel until completely wilted, us- 
ing just enough water to prevent burning, 
pack hot in jars taking care that material 
is not packed too solidly; 90 minutes at 10 
Ibs. pressure, or 240 deg. F. Peas: use only 
tender young peas, bring to boil with water 
to cover; 50 minutes at 10 lbs. pressure. 
Sweet potatoes: boil or steam for 15 min- 
utes until skins slip off readily, peel quick- 
ly and pack hot; 60 minutes at 10 lbs. 





BANKER DEAF FOR YEARS NOW HEARS 
PERFECTLY 


Mr, John L. Ellerman, President of the 
Farmers National Bank, Fairfax, South Da- 
kota, says that after suffering from deaf- 
ness for many years he can pow hear the 
slightest whisper and is so proud and happy 
of his own good fortune that he wants ev- 
eryone who is deaf or hard of hearing to 
know about it. After trying everything he 
could hear of without success, Mr. Eller- 
man finally saw the announcement of a 
New York firm stating that they had ef- 
fected a new hearing device called the 
Acousticon which would enable anyone 
whose auditory nerve was not entirely de- 
stroyed to Hear as perfectly as those with 
normal hearing. As this firm offered to send 
their product on Ten Days Free Tria!—no 
deposit—no C. O. D.—he decided to try it. 
To his utter amazement and delight, he 
found that this remarkable inyention en- 
abled him to hear all sounds as clearly as 
when a boy. He has since recommended it 
to a number of his friends and they also 
report most satisfactory results. If you 
want to hear again as well as when a child, 
write the Dictograph Products Corporation, 
Suite 1301-J, No. 220 W. 42nd street, New 
York City, and ask them to send you an 
Acousticon on Ten Days Free Trial. There 
are no strings attached to their offer. The * 
trial is absolutely free. Just send them 
your name and address.—Advertisement. 
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Samuel Hopper, attorney-at-law, pressed 
a button upon the edge of his desk and 
shifted a pale, emaciated cheroot from one 
corner of his grim mouth to the other. Mr. 
Hopper’s hands being busy with legal docu- 
ments and newspaper clippings, the trans- 
fer was effected by means of a series of 
facial contortions which added nothing to 
his small store of personal beauty. 

A door opened and closed. A tall, color- 
less young man, prematurely bald, appeared 
in the room, He wore a faded alpaca office- 
coat, spotted here and there with ink, The 
bald. young man’s vague blue eyes rested 
upon his employer’s face, but he did not 
speak. That was one good thing about 
Jocelyn; he never spoke until a question 
was addressed to him. 

“Is Mullins out there?” grunted Mr. Hop- 
per, without lifting his eyes. 

“No, sir,” answered the clerk. 

“You told him last Saturday that I want- 
ed him here this morning?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“He said he would come?” For the ‘first 
time Mr. Hopper looked at Jocelyn. There 
was an impatient tone in his voice. 

“He did; yes, sir,” answered Jocelyn. 

“Humph!” snorted the attorney. “How 
did he act? What was his manner when 
you gave him the message?” 

“Unpleasant, sir,” said Jocelyn. 

“That’s all!” snapped Hopper. “When 
Mullins comes, show him in at once.” 

Jocelyn moved noiselessly toward the 
door, which suddenly opened in his face 
with a great deal of unnecessary violence. 
A young man slouched into the room, 


“Hello, Baldy!” he said to Jocelyn, dig- 
ging the clerk familiarly in the ribs. 

Jocelyn dodged and slipped away without 
answering, closing the door behind him. 
The unconventional visitor looked after 
him with an ugly grin. 

“That pop-eyed guy gives me the wil- 
lies,” he announced pleasantly. “I like to 
kid him because it makes him so sore. Well, 
judge, what’s on your chest? What do you 
want me to do now? More dirty work, lL 
suppose, eh?” 

“Sit down, Mullins,” said the attorney 
quietly. 

“Oh!” said the visitor, with an air of 
astonishment. “Sit down! Very well, Mr. 
Mullins will sit down!” He plumped him- 
self into a chair, cocked one well-worn 
shoe high in the air, hung his aged derby 
hat upon his knee, and grinned at Hopper. 
“Judge,” he said wheedlingly, “it wouldn’t 
hurt you to come across with a cigar.” 


Mr. Hopper leaned down, pulled out a 
drawer of his desk, and produced the mate 
to his cheroot. Mullins accepted it with a 
grunt, eyed the cheroot suspiciously, smell- 
ed it, bit off one end, and, striking a match 
upon the side of the attorney’s desk, puffed 
in silence for a few seconds. “Pretty fair— 
for cabbage,” he remarked critically; “but 
for tobacco it ain’t such a much.” 

“Mullins,” said the attorney suddenly, 
“how old are you?” 

“Old enough to know better,” said Mul- 
lins genially. “Why?” 

“You'll never see 30 again,” said Mr. Hop- 
per thoughtfully; “and the worst of it is, 
you look it.” 

“I’m 27,” said Mullins resentfully; “and 
I’m young for my age. It’s these whiskers 
that make me look old, I ain’t had a shave 
for a week, and I feel like a shepherd-dog 
in the face, but » 

“Twenty-seven!” repeated Mr. Hopper. 
“Then the age part is all right.” 

“Say!” said Mullins. “What’s all this 
about? What’s my age got to do with it?” 
Hopper leaned slightly forward. A nasty 
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glint showed in his narrow eyes, and he 
fixed the young man with a glance that 
penetrated like a gimlet. “Your age has 
a great deal to do with it,” he said slowly. 
“That is, Mullins, if you’re game.” Then, 
with a cunning mixture of speculation and 
sneering contempt which gave the words 
a menacing ring as they fell: “I wonder,” he 
said, “just how game you really are?” 


Mullins returned the stare for an instant, 
and then his eyes shifted. He broke into a 
noisy laugh. “I’m too game for my own 
good!” he said, with as much cheap 
bravado as he could muster. “I’m so game 
that I’m afraid of myself. Say, judge, what 
are you fishing for, anyway? Come through 
with it, and Ill say yes or I'll say no. 
Don’t be four-flushin’ around all day. Talk 
business !” 

“Business it is!” said Hopper briskly. 
“Mullins, here’s a chance for a game young 
fellow to pick up some real money.” 

“For somebody else,” said Mullins 
promptly. “I’m on already.” 

“Some for himself,” said Hopper suavely, 
“and some for the man who can show 
him how.” 

“Go on!” said Mullins irritably. “Spring 
it, judge, spring it!” 

Hopper picked up a newspaper-clipping 
and glanced at it. “The executor of an es- 
tate over in Connecticut is advertising for 
an heir,” said he. “He wants a young man 
27 years of age.” 

Mullins uncrossed his legs and sat up in 
his chair. Then he patted himself upon the 
breast with an open palm. “Me, judge?” 
he questioned, “Me—the heir?” 

Hopper nodded. 

Mullins rose at once and put on his hat. 
“Judge,” he said, “you’re a bad guesser. 
I’m as game as anybody, but I ain’t a fool— 
yet. Why, they could send me up for the 
rest of my natural life! No, sirt I pass!” 

“Sit down, Mullins,” said Hopper. “Do 
you think I could afford to be mixed up in 
a thing of this sort if there was a chance 
for a come-back? Youdon’t understand——” 

Mullins laughed. “Oh, yes, I do!” he 
said. I understand, all right! Me—I’m the 
heir. All right! They get me on the wit- 
ness-stand, and they ask me about 7000 
questions. I make one miscue, and then 
I’m snatched for perjury. I get a trip up 
the river. You sit back in your chair and 
say that it’s a shame, the way I’ve imposed 
on you. Oh, yes! I understand how easy 
it is!” - 

“It wouldn’t hurt you any to hear about 
it, would it?” asked the attorney. “Now, 
in the first place, you needn’t be afraid of 
going into court. There isn’t any other 
heir to make a contest. Here’s:a case where 
an old man leaves all his property to a 
nephew whom he has not seen since the 
boy was 10 or 11 years of age. There isn’t 
a soul in the town who could look at you 
and say that you weren’t the man you claim 
to be. The only thing you have to do is.to 
get by the .executor—to satisfy him that 
you are the rightful heir; and that could be 
done by giving him a lot of childish recol- 
lections of your uncle and his household. 
It’s as safe as——” 

“As robbing a bank,” interrupted Mullins 
grimly. “The way you say it, it sounds all 
right, judge, but you’ve talked many a man 
into jail who’s there yet. Childish recol- 
lections! Where am I going to dig up any 
bunk of that kind?” 

Mr. Hopper picked up some typewritten 
sheets, and waved them back and forth un- 
der Mullins’s nose. “Here they are,” he 
said with a chuckle. “Here are your child- 
ish recollections, made to order, together 
with a list of questions that the executor 


is likely to ask you, and the right answers. 
Name of your father—name of your mother 
—where you were born—description of 
your uncle—description of your aunt— 
names of the neighbors who used to live 
next door. You could learn the whole 
thing by heart in an hour; and if the execu- 
tor should ask other questions, you could 
say that you don’t remember. You see, you 
were only 10 years of age at the time, and 
you wouldn’t be expected to remember 
everything.” 

“Is that so?” said Mullins with an inso- 
lent leer. “You’ve got it all fixed up fine, 
haven’t you?” 

“It’s a bet that you can’t lose,” said Hop- 
per. “I’ve dug up the whole history of that 
family, and got it right here. All I need 
now is some young fellow with the pluck 
of a guinea-pig——” 

“Cut that out!” said Mullins gruffly. “I 
won’t stand for that kind of a song and 
dance. I had pluck enough to tackle a lot 
of dirty work for you, didn’t 12 And I had 
pluck enough to put it over, too; but I never 
let you mix me up so they could put those 
shiny cuffs on me and take me away, and 
I never will! No, judge! You get another 
goat!” 

“One thousand dollars,” said Hopper 
softly. “One thousand dollars, and a new 
suit of clothes. Yes, and an overcoat. I'll 
make it $1500, and you could have all that 
just for saying that your name is”—the 
lawyer referred to the typewritten sheets— 
“your name is William Henry Strong, neph- 
ew of Ebenezer Hastings, and that you had 
an Aunt Polly. Be pretty easy to say that, 
wouldn’t it? No court, no witness-stand, 
only an old man who won’t suspect any- 
thing. Why, a fellow with the gameness of 
a sheep could get away with it! And you're 
going to let somebody else get that fifteen 
hundred and the suit of clothes? And the 
overcoat? Mullins, I thought you had more 
nerve !” 

At the beginning of Hopper’s speech, 
Mullins had been sitting on the edge of his 
chair, with his back as stiff as a ramrod. 
Wrath and defiance were in his eyes. When 
the speech ended, he was huddled down on 
the end of his spine, and his dirty fingers 
were fumbling at his unshaven chin. Once 
he passed his tongue over dry lips. The 
angry light had faded from his eyes; they 
were vacant and far away; but in their shal- 
low depths flickered the shifting fires of 
cupidity and cunning. 

“T’ve got him!” thought Hopper. “! 
should have talked money before.” Then 
aloud: “You can buy a lot of things with 
$1500.” 

Mullins straightened up with a _ jerk. 
“Well, all right, ’m William Henry!” 

Hopper, at last, had won! He smiled. 

“Uncle Ebenezer was a grand old guy!” 
said Mullins with a shaky laugh. “Say, 
judge, did he leave much?” 


Two men sat in the smoking compart- 
ment of a Pullman car and watched the 
Connecticut landscape slide by the window. 
The elder was very stiff and dignified in a 
black frock coat which had seen long if not 
honorable service, a silk hat, and an old- 
fashioned black string tie. The younger 
man seemed conscious of a cheap new suit, 
new shoes, new hat, and a bright new tie. 
He was constantly shifting his position and 
twitching at the‘legs of his trousers, pull- 
ing thenvhigher to relieve the strain at the 
knee, 

There were also sure evidences of a re- 
cent haircut and shave. Barring a certain 
puffiness about the eyes and a hardness of 
the facial angle, he was not at all a bad- 
looking young man, and it would have been 
hard to recognize in this brand-new per- 
son, the untidy Mullins of a week before. 

“Only half an hour now,” said Hopper, 
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glancing at his watch. “Think we'd better 
go over those questions again, Mullins?” 

“Say!” ejaculated the young man with a 
snarl. “Forget that Mullins thing! Call 
me William Henry !” 

Hopper laughed, “Pardon me, Mr. Strong,” 
he said. “Shall we have another little re- 
hearsal ?” 

“Oh, all right!” said Mullins wearily. 
“Shoot !” 

For 20 minutes Hopper asked questions 
and Mullins droned the answers in a mo- 
notonous singsong. It was very evident 
that the farce would not suffer from un- 
familiarity with the lines. 

“Great!” said Hopper, at last. “You're 
letter perfect, Mullins; but don’t reel off 
those answers like a parrot! Stall-a little, 
hesitate a little, don’t recall things too 
easily. You were only 10, you know, when 
your drunken father came and took you 
away. You can’t be expected to remember 
everything right off the bat.” 

“Rats!” said Mullins. “This is only a 
dress rehearsal, anyway. Ill be there with 
the fancy trimmings—leave it to mé! Ill 
bet your letter knocked this old bird a 
twister. What did he say?” 

“Wired for me to bring the proofs of 
identity,” said Hopper. “My letter to him 
was a very legal communication. I stated 
that a young man had called upon me for 
advice, having seen an advertisement re- 
cently published in a New York newspapet. 
The young man, I said, represented himself 
as being the person named in the advertise- 
ment, and told a very straight story as to 
his antecedents e 

“His aunty which?” interrupted Mullins. 

“Don’t be funny!” snapped Hopper. “I 
siid to him that, in the absence of any in- 
formation as to the truth or falsity of the 
claim, the burden of proof must rest upon 
ihe young man. I also stated that I was 
confident that the heir to the Hastings es- 
late had been found.” 

“That’s so!” said Mullins. “Say, judge, 
you never told me how you managed to dig 
up all this musty old evidence.” 


“And I’m not going to,” said Hopper. “It 
look time and money. Now, whatever you 
do, don’t forget that your Uncle Ebenezer 
walked with a cane, your Aunt Polly had 
curls, and the Richardson family lived next 
door.” 

“Sure!” said Mullins. 
Richardson’s well.” 

“There’s one point that troubles me,” 
suid Hopper. “This Joel Parker—the ex- 
cutor—he must have seen this kid, because 
he was a close friend of the Hastings fam- 
ly for 30 years. That’s one point that 
we’ve got to look out for. If you make a 
break there, you’re gone, because I haven’t 
been able to find out how much Parker 
really knows. Understand?” 

Mullins nodded, “Don’t worry about the 
old sport,” said he confidently. “I can stall 
with him and find out.” 

Hopper sneered. “You’ve got your nerve 
back all of a sudden,” he said. “A little 
piece of money makes a lot of difference, 
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“Sometimes,” said Mullins. 

“Well, don’t go making any wild guesses,” 
said Hopper; “and don’t get too fresh. Re- 
inember that you’ve just heard of your un- 
le’s death, and you're all broken upoverit.” 

“Anything else?” demanded Mullins. 

“One thing more,” said Hopper. “I can’t 
take any part in this examination, because 
('m not supposed to know any of the facts. 
if you hear me blow my nose, that’s a sig- 
nal that you’re getting in over your depth. 
Back pedal !” 
“Pll listen for the bugle-call,” said Mul- 
tins, = 

“Watch the old fellow close when I in- 
‘roduce you,” cautioned Hopper. “He might 
tip it off right there whether he’d ever 
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known this William Henry kid or not.” 

The station-agent at Camberwell Center 
was vastly impressed with Hopper’s silk 
hat and his jury voice, but he recovered 
sufficiently to give the conspirators the 
address which they sought. Soon they were 
waiting before a door which bore the mod- 
est sign: “Joel Parker, Attorney.” 

The door was opened by a little old man~ 
with white hair and huge horn-rimmed 
spectacles, which gave him a faint resem- 
blance to a snow owl. 

“Mr. Parker, I believe?” said Hopper, 
speaking the words deep in his throat. 

“My name!” chirped the little man. “Yes, 
sir! And this is Mr. Hopper? And the 
young man? Come in, gentlemen, come in! 
I have been expecting you!” 

“Mr. Parker,” said Hopper, allow me to 
present my friend and client, Mr. Strong.” 

“Glad to see you,” mumbled Mullins. 
“Any friend of my uncle’s is a friend of 
mine.” 

The aged executor peered sharply at the 
youth, but did not offer to shake hands. 
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“I never thought your husband was a 
milliner.” 

“No, dear; neither did I. I was awfully 
disappointed. [I thought he said ‘million- 
aire.” ”—London Humorist. 
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Then he said something which sent a chill 
down Hopper’s spine. “So you are William 
Henry, are you? Well, well! Time brings 
many changes, Mr. Hopper!” 

“Now what does he mean by that?” 
thought Hopper. “Wise old duck!” 

After sharp scrutiny, the old man turned 
to Hopper. “You understand, sir,” said he, 
“in a case of this sort, where property is 
involved——” 

“I thoroughly appreciate your position,” 
said Hopper, “and your responsibility in the 
matter. You are the one who must be sat- 
isfied with the validity of this young man’s 
claim. Perhaps, if he should repeat to you 
the story which he told me, you, with your 
knowledge of the facts in the case, would 
be able to check his statements and form 
an opinion.” ° 

“Doubtless,” said the old man dryly. “I 
prefer to ask him a few questions.” 

“Excellent idea!” boomed Hopper. “Ex- 
cellent!” He took a chair by a window, 
where he could see the old man’s face, and 
drew a handkerchief from his pocket. 

Joel Parker seated himself at his desk, 
and motioned Mullins to a chair directly op- 
posite. “It seems almost incredible,” said 
the executor, as if speaking to himself, 
“that this young man should not have com- 
municated with his uncle in all these years.” 

Mullins shifted uneasily in his chair and 
cleared his throat. “I can explain that,” 
he blurted out. “At first my father would- 
n’t let me write. He hated all my mother’s 
folks. Then, when I got older, I sort of 
put it off. Of course, that ain’t any excuse.” 

“I am glad that you realize that,” said 
Mr. Parker. “Mr. Hastings was very much 
attached to his nephew, and to the last year 
of his life hoped to hear from him. He ad- 
vertised extensively before his death, and 
it was his wish that the attempt to locate 
the heir should be continued for a period 
of two years. In case the heir is not found 
within that time, the estate is to be di- 
vided up ‘among certain charities men- 
tioned in the will.” 

“Fair enough,” muttered Mullins. 

Then the questions began. Mullins, armed 
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with the correct answers, met each attack. 
Joel Parker, showing no more emotion than 
a machine, made careful notes of the 
claimant’s replies. Hopper, watching the old 
man, drew small comfort from his manner, 
“Something up his sleeve!” thought Hop- 
per. “I‘d give something to know how 
much that old man has inside his head!” 
Mullins spoke of Aunt Polly and her curls 
and white cap. He closed with the story 
of his father’s appearance in the village; 
described how he had been carried away; 
and traced the 17 years which Had elapsed. 


Old Parker shuffled some papers on his 
desk, and looked toward Hopper. “The 
facts appear to be correct,” he said. 

“I am glad to hear you say so,” said 
Hopper. “If you are quite satisfied m 

“I didn’t say so!” interrupted the execu- 
tor. He rose from his chair and leaned over | 
the desk toward Mullins. “Young man,” he 
said, “did you ever see me before?” = 

There was an instant’s tense silence. Hop- 
per’s handkerchief moved toward his nose, 
but the warning came too late. 

“Sure I have!” said Mullins boldly. 

“Here it comes!” groaned Hopper. “And 
I warned him, too!” 

In vain he trumpeted a retreat. Mullins, 
the bit in his teeth, bolted still deeper into 
ambush. 

“Of course I remember!” said Mullins 
sturdily. “You used to come to the house 
—on Sundays!” 

Samuel Hopper, veiling his anguish be- 
hind the poised handkerchief, caught the 
expression on the old man’s face. For the 
first time the executor was smiling; encour- 
agement twinkled in his eyes. Hopper 
drew a long breath. 

“Yes,” said Parker. “I used to come to 
the house on Sundays. William, do you re< 
member your 10th birthday?” 

Hopper began to honk again. He was ex- 
periencing all the surging emotions of the 
baseball fan who sees the score tied by a 
lucky drive in the eighth and the game 
thrown away on errors in the ninth, 

Mullins stared at his legal advisor. “I 
told you not to leave that car window open,” 
he said. “Now you’ve got a‘cold in the 
head.” He turned back to the inquisitor. “A 
birthday?” he repeated. “I don’t know’s 
I could pick out any separate one. I had 
quite a bunch of ’em when I lived here, 
Which one was this?” 

“William,” said the old man, “it was the 
one when I brought you a present.” 

Mullins twisted his face into a_ knot, 
intended to express great mental effort. 
Hopper trumpeted gently into his hand- 
kerchief. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mullins at last. “Seems 
to me I do remember something about a 
present.” 

“It was something you wanted very 
much,” said the old man gently. “And you 
found it under your plate.” 

Mullins brought his fist down on the 
desk with a crash. 

“I’ve got it!” he cried triumphantly. 

For the fifth part of a second there was 
silence—quivering, dramatic silence. Joet 
Parker waited breathlessly for the next 
word. Samuel Hopper, bidding farewell to 
the Hastings estate, but clinging desperate- 
ly to a forlorn hope, blew frantic blasts of 
warning. Mullins leaped to his feet. 

“It was a knife!” he cried. 

Samuel Hopper collapsed into a limp 
heap; his chin dropped upon his black 
string tie, and his eyes closed. It was all 
over! Mullins had been fool enough to 
throw away all his chances on a blind 
guess! Why couldn’t he have said that he 
didn’t remember? Why? 

Then Hopper opened his eyes, and there 
was Joel Parker pumping Mullins’s hands 








(Continued on page 29) 
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Things S ctentific ps 


Human Aura Phenomena 


Scientists are now convinced that living 
men and women are surrounded by a pe- 
culiar luminous emanation which differs in 
different individuals and in accordance with 
varying physical and psychological condi- 
tions. Moreover, they declare, this lumi- 
nous envelope, though ordinarily invisible 
to the unaided eye because its wave lengths 
are beyond our powers of perception, may 
be seen if one looks through a screen of 
dicyanin, a rare kind of dye. According 
to an Austrian scientist, a peculiar “force” 
flows out from all known elements and sub- 
stances. This force may be seen by per- 
sons whose eyes are attuned to the peculiar 
vibrations of the different colors. 

Dr. Baraduc, a French physician, de- 
clares that plants, animals and all organic 
and inorganic substances are subject to 
the law of radiation. In an experiment he 
held over the forehead of a sensitive per- 
son a photographic plate securely wrapped 
in black paper to exclude ordinary light 
rays and succeeded in obtaining a nega- 
tive showing the effects of the subject’s 
mental radiation. Long, angry streaks of 
light appeared on the plate when it was 
held near the head of a person in a fit of 
anger. The emotion of grief manifested it- 
self in numerous nebulous lines. Intense 
prayer was reflected on the plate in the form 
of a tongue of flame. Some 25 years ago an- 
other investigator found that when a sen- 
sitized plate was held before the eyes for 
15 minutes in a dark room a nebulous for- 
mation would be impressed on the center 
of the plate. 

The human aura, we are told, is simply 
the emanation of lights of various colors 
from the body. The frequency of vibra- 
tion of these rays is so great that we can- 
not see them. Sometimes, however, when 
one’s physical energy is at low ebb his 
aura gets in tune with his power of vision 
and he is able to see a flickering light 
about various parts of his body. There is 
nothing very startling, nothing supernor- 
mal about the aura and aural phenomena 
since, as Edison and other scientists tell 
us, all matter is in constant vibration and 
the vibrations of any mass or body affect 
all other masses or bodies similarly tuned. 

Investigations disclose that the color of 
the aural radiations depends on personal 
characteristics and on the emotions. For 
instance selfish, cruel or evil thoughts in- 
duce a black or grayish aura. A _ noble, 
altruistic nature is manifested by pink, 
blue, yellow and gold colors. Born lead- 
ers, persons richly gifted with what is 
called personal magnetism, usually have 
auras of exceptionally brilliant colors. 


Aurora Borealis Explained 

Prof. Lars Vegard, of the University of 
Christiania, believes that he has succeeded 
in explaining the phenomenon known as 
ayrora borealis or the northern lights. He 
says at altitudes of 60 miles or more nitro- 
gen does not exist as gas, but as solidified 
particles of nitrogen. The aurora borealis, 
as well as other similar phenomena, he 
thinks, is produced by solar radiations 
upon this “nitrogen snow.” This theory, 
which is not new, is apparently confirmed 
by experiments conducted in the famous 
laboratory of Dr. Kamerlingh Oones at 
Leyden. 

Nitrogen was frozen on a copper plate 
by cooling it to the temperature of liquid 
hydrogen. Then the frozen nitrogen was 
bombarced with electric rays. The result 





was a greenish light which, in the spectro- 
scope, proved to be identical with the green- 
ish light in the spectrum’ of the northern 
lights. The Norwegian scientist found 
that this light continued to be emitted for 
some time after the bombardment of the 
cathode rays had ceased. The same theory 
explains the change of color in the aurora 
borealis, Under the electric excitation the 
nitrogen particles evaporate and begin to 
emit a light of a reddish hue. Prof. Vegard 
thinks this theory will answer many other 
interesting scientific questions—why the 
sky is blue, why radio waves curve around 
the earth instead of shooting out and dying 
away in space, why wireless works better 
at night than during the day, why the fixed 
stars seem to twinkle while the planets 
do not, etc. 


Children That Eat Their Own Mother 


Mother-love has a place in the life of the 
scorpion family but this affection is repaid 
with rank ingratitude on the part of the 
recipients. For instance, American Boy 
magazine tells us that the little scorpions 
travel about on their mother’s back (as 








Little Scorpions on Mother’s Back 


shown in the illustration) while she catches 
food for them. But just as soon as they 
are strong enough, they turn on their par- 
ent and tear her to pieces for food. Such 
is life in the insect world! 

The scorpion abounds in tropical regions. 
There are many varieties. Some grow as 
long as eight inches. Scorpions breathe 
by lungs and are viviparous. They prey on 
other insects as a rule. Their sting is very 
severe, 


What are Odors? 


Most of the substances about us affect 
our olfactory nerves so that we “smell” 
them. What peculiar quality is possessed 
by these substances by virtue of which they 
affect our sense of smell in this way and 
just how is it able to act as it often does 
over considerable distances? These are 
questions that have long interested and 
puzzled philosophers and scientists. It 
has been explained that a delicate vapor or 
“aroma” which constantly rises from 
odorous substances comes in contact with 
the nasal,membranes in which the olfac- 
tory nerves end and so gives rise to the 
sensation of smell. This theory appears 
reasonable and tenable. Non-volatile sub- 
stances are practically odorless while most 
volatile substances possess an odor, the 
gaseous components of the atmosphere be- 
ing among the most notable exceptions to 
the latter rule. 

British investigators tell us that the 
sensation of smell is produced by molecules 
of the odorous substances coming in con- 
tact with the olfactory nerves’ sensitive 
end-organs in the nose. Everyone has ob- 
served that certain odors are ‘pleasing to 
the sense of smell. Some are extremely un- 
pleasant and between the two extremes are 
a variety of others, forming a more or less 
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completely graduated scale. There are odors 
so faint that they are scarcely perceptible 
while others are so strong that the nose 
can detect and identify them even when 
diluted with many thousands of volumes 
of air and when their source is a consider- 
able distance away. 

These qualitative and quantitative differ- 
ences, the investigators explain, are due to 
the fact that the atoms making up the 
molecules of each substance have a rate or 
period of vibration peculiar to themselves 
and this vibration is responsible for odors 
and odor values. Thus, it is suggested, 
vibrations within a certain. range may af- 
fect the nose so that a certain definite odor 
sensation is registered in the brain’s ol- 
factory center while vibrations of lower or 
higher frequency may give rise to corre- 
sponding odor sensations, just as the pitch 
of sound depends on the rate of vibration 
in the sounding body. It follows from this 
hypothesis that molecular vibrations in 
some substances are too slow to be detect- 
ed by our noses while others are too rapid to 
be detected, just as sound and light vibra- 
tions in the ether may be too slow or too 
rapid for us to perceive them. Whether the 
theory that odors are due to molecular vi- 
brations is altogether correct or not scien- 
tists have ascertained that those substances 
in which inter-molecular movements and 
vibrations are most pronounced have the 
most pronounced odors. 


Plane and Pigeons Compete 


Lieut. J. K. Noble, a New York aviator, 
recently engaged in a race with 20 pigeons. 
A garden party was to be held at the estate 
of Frank A. Vanderlip at Scarborough-on- 
the-Hudson. The party was for the benefit 
of a college in Tokyo which was destroyed 
by the earthquake. Lieut. Noble and the 
pigeons carried invitations to this party 
to Secretary of State Hughes and Ambas- 
saror Hanihara, both at Washington. The 
plane and the pigeons, which were taken 
from a loft in Washington, were released 
at the same time. A strong wind hamper- 
ed the progress of the plane as well as the 
doves. Besides Noble was compelled to 
stop at Philadelphia and Baltimore for gas- 
oline, thus losing an hour and a half of 
flying time. But when he landed at Bolling 
field near Washington none of the pigeons 
had reached their loft. The first one ar- 
rived at the loft an hour and 11 minutes 
later. 





Thinks Sun Will Split 


The sun spots which have attracted the 
attention of astronomers for many years 
are spreading and will ultimately cause the 
sun to split into two pieées, according to 
David Todd, the well-known astronomer. 
He thinks that later we will have two suns 
instead of one, each moving in its own 
orbit. But it would probably be many 
years, declared Dr. Todd, before any effect 
of this split would be noticeable on the 
earth. However, other scientists do not 
seem to be much impressed with the theory. 
Dr. C. G. Abbot, of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, thinks the notion is not well 
founded. 





Ingenious Computing Machine 


Prof, C. A. Jacobson of the University of 
W. Va. has invented and patented a com- 
puting “machine which mathematicians re- 
gard as a wonder. With it the solutions of 
difficult, complex computations may be ob- 
tained within only a few seconds with re- 
sults correct to six figures. The device is 
based on the same mathematical principles 
as the slide-rule but its logarithmic dis- 
tance totals 328 feet as compared with the 
10-inch scale of the ordinary slide-rule. 
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ders mounted on shafts which can be turn- 
ed together by gear wheels. A micrometer 
thumb-serew is provided for close adjust- 
ment. The machine may be used for vari- 
ous arithmetical calculations, including mul- 
tiplication, division, extraction of roots, 
raising numbers to any desired power, com- 
puting percentages ete. It can be used ad- 
vantageously by engineers, astronomers, 
mathematicians and all others who have to 
deal with complicated calculations. 





Finds Site of Historic Port 


Nearly 1800 years ago Claudius Ptolemy, 
the great geographer, mentioned Jerra, a 
port on the Persian gulf. Since Ptolemy’s 
day this port has been completely lost 
sight of. Recently Capt. R. E. Cheeseman, 
former secretary to the British high com- 
missioner at- Bagdad, discovered the ruins 
of the ancient Jerra. Cheeseman also made 
an entensive trip into unknown Arabia. He 
visited the oasis of Jabrin in the great 
South Desert and found it inhabited by a 
tribe living under the primitive conditions 
of the stone age. The British explorer, 
who was the first European to penetrate 
this region, was the guest of Ibn Saud, sul- 
tan of Nejd, whose friendliness and pro- 
tection made the expedition possible. 


Science Gleanings 


The Royal Geographical Society of Great 
Britain has awarded a medal to Prof. J. F. 
Hayford of Northwestern university, Chi- 
cago, for proving to its satisfaction that 
the earth is solid and not a floating crust 
on a molten interior. 

More than 10,000 human skulls of all 
races and ages are kept at the national 
museum at Washington for scientific study. 
The bulk of the collection is from North 
and South America. 


An American expedition has gone to 
South America to search the Amazon yal- 
ley for the “hoatzin” or pin-headed duck. 
Specimens have been reported in Siam but 
so far none have been found. The market 
value of one would be about $50,000. 

The British air service is building an 
airplane with which it is hoped to attain 
a speed of five miles a minute. It will 
compete in the international air races this 
summer. 

Tests made at the Michigan agricultural 
college indicate that air pressure is about 
the same at a point 10 feet beneath the 
surface of the ground as in the open places 
near the surface. 

Storks are monogamous, says Dr. H. Wei- 
gold, head of the ornithological observa- 
tory, island of Helgoland, North Sea, 


FARMER MUST HAVE RELIEF 


The political radicalism of the West is 
just a passing phase. It is born of acute 

nomic stress and\with the passing of 
his stress the radicalism itself will pass 
quite largely. The farmer is hurting finan- 
cially and he is expressing his pain in po- 
litical cantankerousness. 

(he farmer is by nature and training a 
conservative. Given reasonable prosperity 
ind the faith that he is receiving just treat- 
n ent, he is devoted to the established order. 
it is only when he is pinched by economic 
‘orces which he can neither understand nor 
escape that he becomes politically restive 
ind vindictive, 

[t is unthinkable, of course, that the 
present plight of the wheat grower will 
ist long, There must be some change for 
the better. With the return of living prices 
‘or his product, the Western farmer will 
Shed his radicalism as an ill-fitting gar- 
inent.—Asheville Times. 
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In hot, dry sections of America, particu- 


larly in southwestern United States and . 


northern Mexico, grows a genus of peculiar 
plants known as cacti. These plants are 
rather widely distributed in the Old World 
but with the exception of a single species 
all are natives of America. Most of the 
cacti are shrubs with juicy stems bearing 
small, scale-like leaves and clusters of sharp 
spines. Originally these and other desert 
plants were essentially like plants which 
grow in higher latitudes where the rainfall 
is abundant and fairly evenly distributed 


~throughout the year. Evolutionary proc- 


esses, however, transformed them. To en- 
able them to live in hot, arid regions por- 
tions of the stem were modified into flat- 
tened pads which largely supplant the leaves 
and serve as reservoirs for the storage of 
life-giving and life-preserving water; the 
sap became thicker in order that evapora- 
tion might be reduced to a minimum and 
sharp prickly spines were developed to dis- 
courage animals from devouring them. 

If the three billion acres of desert land 
in the world is ever to be made productive, 
observes Dr. W. A. Murrill in Scientific 
American, it will be the cacti or plants sim- 
ilarly adapted to desert conditions that will 
accomplish this desirable result. About 
1000 species of cacti, half of them in Mexico, 
have been recognized, he says. They vary 
in size from plants no bigger than a man’s 
finger to trees 60 feet in height. The cactus 
family is noted for the magnificence of its 
flowers which are unusually large, often 
fragrant and varying in color from white, 
yellow or orange to rose red, deep red or 
purple. The fruit in many instances is 
brilliantly colored, highly ornamental as 
well as useful, and lasts for a long time. 


From the cochineal insect which lives on 
certain species of cacti comes the cochineal 
dye, a valuable red color. So minute are 
these insects that for a long time they were 
mistaken for the seed or bloom of the plant. 
The females, which never move from their 
place, furnish all the color; the males are 
colorless and therefore useless for prepara- 
tion of dyes. The insects are harvested 
three times during the dry season, being 
swept from the plants with stiff brushes 
and then killed in boiling water or in hot 
ovens. They are finally dried in the sun 
and packed for market. In this condition 
70,000 insects are required to make a pound. 


The trunks of certain species of cacti 
furnish material for the construction of 
houses, corrals etc. and they are also used 
for firewood. Amid the cacti thorns the 
little cactus wren finds a safe retreat where 
she can build her nest and rear her young 
unmolested by hawks. The woody axis of 
the cactus trunk, after being stripped of 


the layer of pulp surrounding it, is worked - 


into furniture, canes, veneering etc. The 
spines serve as needles, toothpicks and 
pins. Some are curved so that they can be 
used as natural, ready-made. fish-hooks 
while some of the straight ones are used for 
making barbs. The fruits of one species 
which resemble huge chestnut burs have 
long been used by the Indians as hair- 
brushes. 

The pulpy parts of stems and fruits of 
numerous varieties are valuable as food 
for men and animals. The young pads or 
joints can be cooked and eaten in various 
ways as a vegetable. The fruits are tooth- 
some and nutritious and may be prepared 
in a variety of ways. In Mexico, Sicily and 
elsewhere the natives live almost entirely 
on fresh cactus fruits when they are in 
season. They grow them in gardens and 
often gather them at dawn when they are 


Cacti, Plants of the Desert 





coolest, although their temperature is al- 
ways lower than that of the surrounding 
air. Even the seeds are saved sometimes to 
be eaten when the ‘fruit itself is gone. 


The prickly pears or tunas, sometimes 
called Indian figs or Barbary figs because 
of the numerous small seeds in them, are 
abundant and much used. A cactus tree 
which grows to a height of 60 feet, with 
a trunk two and a half feet in diameter, 
yields particularly delicious fruit. Among 
the other favored food varieties are small 
currant-like fruits which are eaten fresh 
or dried like raisins; the melon cacti; the 
Mexican “strawberry,” so called because of 
its numerous small seeds, and Tetezo figs, 
one of the leading articles of diet among 
the natives of southern Puebla. 


Travelers need never lack for water where 
cacti grow. By cutting off the top of a 
barrel cactus, pounding up the pulp and 
squeezing it one may obtain water which, 
though slightly salty and bitter, is clear 
and palatable. Another way to obtain water 
is to support a cactus trunk on stones, build 
a fire at either end and then make a hole 
in the middle. The action of the heat will 
cause considerable water to trickle from . 
the hole. The Indians use the juice of a 
certain species for healing cracks in their 
feet and for treating internal complaints 
when on long journeys. The “mescal but- 
ton” or “payote” cactus is a strong stimu- 
lant, capable of allaying temporarily all 
hunger, thirst and fatigue. Mexican In- 
dians use this cactus medicinally and re- 
ligiously as a cure for all bodily ills. 

While many of the wild cacti furnish 
valuable food for man and beast there is 
considerable room for improvement both 
in quantity and quality of this food. Luther 
‘Burbank who undertook to breed out the 
thorns and prickles and the indigestible 
woody skeleton of the cactus and improve 
the size and flavor of its fruit was con- 
fronted by numerous difficulties. Of the 
20 or more genera of the cacti family he 
choose the opuntia because both its pads 
and its fruits are edible, it was already 
represented by some spineless varieties and 
it was otherwise best adapted to his pur- 
pose. From 7 species and 600 varieties of 
this genus from all parts of the world Bur- 
bank selected plants that appeared to pos- 
sess the greatest number of good qualities. 
Thousands of seeds from these plants were 
sown and the new plants were hybridized 
in order to break up fixed habits. Gradu- 
ally by crossing and selection a few plants 
were obtained that were spineless. After 
obtaining and fixing one good quality he 
sought another and another until after a 
decade of exacting labor he had evolved 
his “spineless cacti.” 


Some of the Burbank cacti are suitable 
for feeding cattle while others bear deli- 
cious fruits. In order to make the cuttings 
grow they must first be wilted in the hot 
sun for a week or more and then be partly 
buried in soil or ashes. The fruits are over 
three inches long, usually yellow or red 
in color, with flavors resembling those of 
peaches, melons, pineapples or other fa- 
miliar fruits. The content of sugar is 
high—from 12 to 16 per cent—and this con- 
tributes considerably to their food value. 
It is possible to sell them for the price 
of oranges. They may be grown at half 
the cost of the latter and there is no fear 
of a poor or failing crop, at least so. far 
as may be induced by drouth. The food 
value of the spineless pads for stock is 
about half that of alfalfa and enormous 
crops can be grown without irrigation on 
arid or sterile land unsuited to other crops. 
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If local libraries and book dealers cannot supply you with 
a certain book, write direct to Arthur R. Womrath, Inc., 
21 W. 45th St., New York. Besides being able to supply 
any. book published, this firm sells slightly used books from 
its own circulating libraries at greatly reduced prices. 


The patriotic Japanese who committed 
suicide in front of the ruins of the Amer- 
ican embassy at Tokyo as a solemn protest 
against the new American immigration) law 
revived the old Nipponese custom of dis- 
embowelment, more elegantly called “hara- 
kiri,” or, as the Japanese prefer to call it, 
“seppuku.” In the old days of the Mikado’s 
empire piercing the abdomen to cause death 
was very common. It was practiced by dis- 
graced nobles. Officials and others found 
guilty of crime could be commanded by the 
government to so kill themselves. In fact, 
it was considered very “honorable” to take 
leave of the earth in such manner. It was 
inseparable with Japanese traditions of 
honor and self-sacrifice. 

Lafcadio Hearn relates that “it was the 
military class that first established hara- 
kiri as a custom and a privilege. “Previous- 
ly,” he says, “the chiefs of a routed army 
or the defenders of a castle taken by storm 
would thus end themselves to avoid falling 
into the enemy’s hands. About the close 
of the 15th century the military custom of 
permitting any Samurai (a member of the 
soldier class or lower nobility) to perform 
hara-kiri instead of subjecting him to the 
shame of execution appears to have been 
generally established. Afterward it be- 
came the recognized duty of a Samurai to 
kill himself at the word of command. All 
Samurai were subject to that disciplinary 
law, even lords of provinces, and in Samu- 
rai families children of both sexes were 
trained how to perform suicide whenever 
personal honor or the will of a liege lord 
might require it.” In other words, the idea 
was literally inbred: children regarded it 
not as something horrible but rather as a 
bounden duty. 

Baron Suyematsu once wrote that “seppu- 
ku was in the feudal period an honorable 
mode of committing suicide. Itwasunknown 
to the Japanese of ancient days and was a 
custom which grew with the age of chivalry. 
With us in the Far East to hang one’s self 
was looked upon as the most cowardly of 
all methods of self-destruction, and drown- 
ing one’s self or taking poison was deemed 


to be little better.” 


“To an ambitious Samurai a natural de- 
parture from life seemed a rather tame 
affair and a consummation not devoutly to 
be wished,” to quote Inazo Nitobe. “Sep- 
puku was not a mere suicidal process. It 
was an institution legal and ceremonial, An 
invention of the middle ages, it was a proc- 
ess by which warriors could expiate their 
crimes, apologize for errors, escape from 
disgrace, redeem their friends, or prove 
their sincerity. When enforced as a legal 
punishment it was practiced with due cere- 
mony. It was a refinement of self-destruc- 
tion, and none could perform it without 
the utmost coolness of temper and com- 
posure of demeanor. 

“How to sit, how to bow to the spectators 
when about to commence the task, how to 
unfold reverently the part of the clothing 
which covers the upper part of the body, 
how to wrap up the dagger and how to make 
the requisite appeal to the kai-shaku-nin 
were all matters in which the utmost nice- 
ty was enjoined, and were a part of the in- 
struction which every Samurai _ received 
from the master of military ceremonies.” 

When a Samurai was invited to commit 
hara-kiri he donned a special dress for the 


-occasion, He used a short but sharp blade 


which is not supposed to be unsheathed un- 
less it is to draw blood. A good Samurai 
would never think of withdrawing the blade 
from the scabbard, even to show it, unless 
he pricked his finger to make the blood 
come before returning it. The utmost de- 
gree of formality prevailed in the process 
of “seppuku.” The blade was wrapped. up 
in rice paper in a prescribed way. It was 
placed on a stand of traditional pattern in 
front of the doomed man. The latter’s ev- 
ery move was carefully regulated by the 
grim book of etiquette. Bowing to the spec- 
tators, the victim would seat himself on 
the floor so as not to fall backward—always 
he must fall on his face. After unwrapping 
the dagger he would make the proper in- 
cisions. A loyal friend would stand at his 
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A page from the famous “Breeches Bible,” 
so called from the quaint expression, “and they 
sowed figge tree leaves together and made 
themselves breeches,” found in the story of 
Adam and Eve in the garden. This Bible was 
published in 1579. A_copy of it was recently 
given to the National Cathedral in Washington. 











side. On motion of the victim this friend, 
with one sweep of a keen sword, would 
sever the head at one blow. Such was the 
Japanese idea of atonement! 


On one occasion 20 young Samurai were 
ordered to commit hara-kiri before the 
French minister because the Japanese had 
attacked French troops. After 11 had kill- 
ed themselves in this manner the horrified 
diplomat asked that the slaughter cease. 
Compulsory hara-kiri was formally abol- 
ished in 1867 but the voluntary sort has per- 
sisted to this day. In war time it is almost 
an obligation for defeated Japanese officers 
to take their lives in this manner. When 
one emperor died, General Nogi, hero of 
Port Arthur, “went seppuku” in order that 
he might not be separated from his chief. 


Books We Have Read 


High Fires, Marjorie Barkley McClure 
(Little, Brown & Co.)—A most realistic 
and enjoyable story that vividly contrasts 
the thoughts and emotions of*the older and 
younger generations, with particular ref- 
erence to religion. The characters are in- 
deed most human yet interesting. In fact, 
the author has portrayed her own parents 
as the mother and father of the heroine. 
Cards, the theater and dancing are forbid- 
den Frances Stevenson. Her father is a 
clergyman. She rebels and renews her 
acquaintance with Richard Stanhope, a 
wealthy young man who, despite his fine 
character, is branded as a pagan by Fran- 
ces’s father. The latter is made to realize 
Richard’s fine qualities when the young 
man comes to his aid in the ingratitude 
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shown the Rev. Mr. Stevenson by his con- 
gregation in his old age. This isn’t one of 
those books in which youngsters “jazz it 
up” to make the old folks hold up their 
hands in horror. The author takes a saner 
and broader view of things. The young 
people in her story, while full of life and 
gayety, are withall thoughtful and earnest, 
and the old people are possessed of high 
and self-sacrificing ideals of life and con- 
duct. But in spite of good intentions of 
both, there is conflict—as there has been 
in the past and ever will be. In this ease, 
the more liberal thinking of the present 
disturbs the course of true love. This is Mrs. 
McClure’s first novel. We hope to read 
more by such a capable author. 

Satan’s Bushel, Garet Garrett (E. P. Dut- 
ton Co.)—We told you once before that 
this author was writing a series of stories, 
Each one utilizes a different industry as a 
background for the fiction characters. This 
time it is wheat. The author tells of bucket 
shop operations and how the farmers suf- 
fer from speculation. Mr. Garrett has the 
rare ability to make even the most com- 
monplace thing interesting. 

A Hoosier Girlhood, Rachel Q. Buttz (Gor- 
ham Press)—A mother has written this 
book so that her children and grandchil- 
dren may know how she spent her child- 
hood and girlhood days. The author has 
given in detail the greatest events in her 
life. We were mildly interested im the 
description of the old family home. How- 
ever, as we see it, though this book may be 
appreciated by members of the immedi- 
ate family it has little interest for the 
outsider. 

Competency and Economy of Public Ex- 
penditures, edited by Claude L. King, secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
(American Academy of Political and Social 
Science)—An exhaustive study of public 
expenditures by experts and interested stu- 
dents of the subject. Stress is laid on the 
opportunities of the budget in public and 
private business. Other chapters are de- 
voted to the trend of public expenditures, 
fiscal control, self-supporting public insti- 
tutions, pay of public employees, compe- 
tency and economy in purchasing supplies 
on a large scale, and morale and ability in 
public service. A thorough and commend- 
able work. 





IRONY 
I always wanted 
A little carved bowl 
With grapes on its edges 
And gilt on the whole, 
And a daffodil garden 
And a singing soul. 


I wanted gold rings 
And silken dress 
And a friend who knew 
What no others could guess, 
And a very great 
Gold happiness. 


I never have had 
A silken gown, 

“And no gold happiness 
Ever came down 

To be my shelter, 
And my shining crown. 


Nor a daffodil garden 
Nor a singing soul, 
Nor ever a friend 
Who knew me whole, 
But today someone gave me 
A little carved bowl. 
—Margaret Wilson, in Harper’s. 





The Pathfinder furnishes good reliable 
reading for every member of the family, is 
within the reach of all and should be in 
every home.—H. R. Green. 
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Rhubarb Leaves Poisonous 


\lthough rhubarb is usually regarded as 
a wholesome food and as a good substitute 
for fruit at the season when fruit is scarce 
and high priced, it occasionally causes trou- 
ble. It has a pleasant, sourish taste that 
appeals to the appetite. The part usually 
eaten is the leaf-stalk stewed with sugar, 
but sometimes the leaves are eaten as 
sreens. Nearly every year cases of severe 
poisoning occur from the latter practice, 
says Hygeia. Also the stewed stems some- 
times cause poisoning. The symptoms are 
violent vomiting and purging with fre- 
quent kidney irritations. 

During the spring and summer one should 
guard against “the indiscriminate use of 
rhubarb. . Numerous toxicologists have 
tried to find the constituent that gives 
rhubarb its poisonous properties but the 
problem has never been solved. The leaves 
are known: to contain much more oxalic 
acid than the stalks and it is known that 

, they are more poisonous. Malic acid is 
. also present in considerable quantities, but 
it is harmless. However, since hundreds 
| of persons eat rhubarb each season and 
but few are poisoned, it is evident that the 
food is not very poisonous. A study of the 
cases Of poisoning shows that they are 
usually due to the victims partaking freely 
of the leaves as greens. But as a safe rule, 
health authorities claim, it is best never to 
at the leaves and not to consume more 
than one helping of rhubarb sauce or pie 
t any one meal. 


Avoid Neurasthenia 


Neurasthenia, more commonly known as 
nervous breakdown, may be due to monot- 
my, says Dr. R. S. Copeland, but there are 

many causes of the trouble as there are 
victims. The symptoms vary in most every 
case, but inability to perform the ordinary 
\ duties of life is common to all such unfor- 
¥ tunates. Usually the victim is afraid to do 
? the things he has been doing day after day. 
$ Continued inability to sleep, fitful sleep, 
" ind getting up in the morning more tired 
3 than when going to bed are symptoms. 
Headache, eye disturbances, flitting pains 
and difficult breathing often accompanied 
with sweating, palpitation and a throbbing 
sensation in some part of the body are re- 
garded as danger signals. . 


The patient should -be aroused from his 
mental depression and the state of com- 
mon fear. Change of scene, new acquaint- 
inces, relief from daily routine and plenty 
‘{ recreation may help the sufferer to forget 
his imaginary troubles, Neurasthenia can 
be avoided by sensible regulation of habits. 
Systematic hours of work, wise vacations 
and good wholesome food at the proper 
time are important. 
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Treatment for Headaches 


Headache is hardly ever due to trouble in 
the head itself. It is usually the symptom 
of some other trouble, says the North Caro- 
lina state health board. The majority of 
cases are the.result of mistreated stomachs, 

ite hours, loss of sleep, lack of ventila- 

ion, excessive smoking or drinking, worry 
etc. If persistently recurrent, eyestrain 
may be the cause. But whatever the cause, 
says this authority, headaches cannot be 
cured by simply taking drugs. Drugs are 
said to deaden the nerves and depress the 
leart so that they fail to register the pain 
of the headache. Then by the time the 
cffects of the drug wear off the headache 


yle ‘Ss gone, but the drug did not cure it. To 
is take these “cures” and let it go at that is 
in cangerous as many persons have died 


‘rom the effects of the drugs and others 








have acquired the drug habit. The most 
sensible way to treat headaches is to try 
to find the cause and remove it. For the 
ordinary headache many doctors claim that 
a good physic is the best remedy. In some 
cases, however, a few minutes rest in a 
dark room is all that is necessary. But 
persistent sufferers should consult a physi- 
cian. 


Medical News Jottings 

Dr. Alphonze Dochez, of Columbia uni- 
versity, has developed a new serum for the 
treatment of scarlet fever. When injected 
into the muscles it is said to dispel the 
fever rash in practically every case and to 
reduce the temperature to normal within 
12 hours. 


- Dr. Odin, French scientist, believes he has 
discovered a cure for cancer arftd tumor. It 
consists of a system of vaccine injections 
which he thinks will conquer this dread 
disease. Dr. Odin claims that the vaccine 
cured a stomach ulcer in a lady 74 years 
old and restored her to completé health in 
seven days. Many cases of grave tumors 
have been cured after only 15 injections, he 
says. 

Rise early, smoke pipe, drink water and 
live long is the advice of Mrs. Bessie Noll, 
oldest resident of York county, Pa, She 
attributes her long life to drinking a pint 
of water every morning before 5 o’clock 
and smoking a pipe of tobacco. She advo- 
cates a late breakfast, and claims that early 
hours will avoid wrinkles and retain vi- 
tality. 


Chlorine gas recently proved a cure for 
influenza of horses at Ft. Hoyle, Md.,-where 
41 horses were cured of the disease. The 
treatment was given in a practically air- 
tight stable where it was released through 
water from a 75-pound cylinder and dis- 
tributed through the stable by electric fans. 
The period of treatment lasted for an hour 
each morning for four days at the end of 
which_there was not a single case of influ- 
enza in the fort stables. 


Banish Pimples | 
By Using 
Cuticura 
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YOU can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 


time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ing ca soliciting. Weinstruct you by our new 
aime le Directograph System, poor you with 
and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Ca end $i 000.00 
8 Colborne Buildi W Nactenaes hai 


$40 to $60 aWeek 


resentatives {men or 
bee for whole or part time 


Introducing an established line of cleaning com- 
pounds. Work is dignified and starts you in a 
business of your own, This remarkable cleaner 
sells on sight. Is not sold in stores, only through 
our agents, Some of our representatives make 
as high as $15 a day. Costs you nothing to inves- 
tigate. Write now, today, for special proposition. 
REDDY LUKEN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
325 So. La Salle Street Chicago, IilinofS 


& Sell Shirts 


Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts, Paja- 
He mas, and Nightshirts direct from our 
to wearer, Nationally Ty 











= Easy to sell. Exclusive patterns. 


capital required. 
assured. Entirely oni 
WRITE rob. ee Ppiineis 
SHIRT 


«YY. City, 
ATE T INVENTION BLANK" before dis- 


closing inventions. Send model or sketch and description of your 
invention for FREE Examination and Instructions. Highest Ref- 
erences. Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 850 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


Good Job Printing E8z50"P i "es"2, 0%." Rae 











TRADEMARKS-— Write for FREE 
Guide Books, and “RECORD OF 
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We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent the Pathfinder 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute or sum- 
mer school to be held during 1924. Much of the best territory still un- 
assigned. Many can make 5 money es. for the Pathfinder and 
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New Offers, New F'eatures, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 




















Experience unnecessary. Write at once, giving full particulars and 
territory desired. We furnish complete agent’s outfit; give exclusive 
county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but also for the Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, published by the F. A. Owen Co., Dans- 
ville, New York. Address: PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Election day is Nov. 4—four months 
away. This gives the women voters 
plenty of time to decide what they are 
going to wear when they vote. 

q 

The sensitive man who hesitated to 
enter public life will now flee from it 
all the more since they have begun to 
send photographs by. wire and radio. 


€ 
A “REAL REPUBLICAN” TICKET 


The country wants a clean-cut presi- 
dential contest, and that is what it is 
going to get this year. Party platforms 
are purposely made on the “how-not-to- 
say-it” principle, and the G. O. P. plat- 
form adopted at Cleveland is a typical 
conglomeration of “glittering general- 
ities.” On the whole it is conservative 
—and that is honest, for the Republican 
party on the whole is a consérvative and 
not a radical party. If the convention 
had adopted'a radical or revolutionary 
platform every thinking citizen would 
have known that it was a fake. In the 
same way if the convention had placed 
on the ticket as Coolidge’s running-mate 
a man of marked radical principles, 
such as Borah or Kenyon, every citizen 
would also have known that this was 
merely a piece of political trickery de- 
signed to fool the voters and appeal to 
the disaffected West. 

The convention offered the crown to 
Lowden, but he passed it by. What 
Lowden’s real reasons were for re- 
fusing is doubtful; many people feel 
that he should have accepted—but any- 
way he didn’t. Perhaps Lowden still 
has his eye on the presidential nomina- 
tion four years from now and remem- 
bers that very few vice-presidents have 
been elected president. No doubt such 
an active man as he also dreaded the 
idea of “four years of innocuous futil- 
ity” as the mere figure-head of the sen- 
ate, presiding over that body but sel- 
dom having a chance to exert the slight- 
est influence in public affairs. 

In finally choosing Dawes the conven- 
tion took what most observers consider 
was the strongest man available. Sen- 
ator Borah says Dawes adds strength 
to the ticket. We must of course ex- 
pect that opinions in the opposing par- 
ties will differ diametrically as to the 
actual vote-getting abilities of any tick- 
et. Chairman Hull of the Democratic 
national committee calls the Republican 
platform “notable for hypocrisy, like 
that of, 1920—facing in many direc- 
tions,” and he says the developments at 
the convention did great injury to the 
Coolidge cause. 

The time for making big claims and 
picturesque statements has now arrived 
and we shall see the expert claimers of 
both the big parties getting in some fine 
work from now on. From Republican 
sources we learn that Dawes is a man 
who is acceptable not only to the busi- 
ness world but also to the farmers of 
the West. While he is a financier he is 
pictured as not being the “bad” kind. 
He is not a politician in the narrow 
sense but is a business man first. 

One big thing in his favor is that he 


is willing to give his services to the 
country and the world when called 
upon to do so. When he was picked to 
go over all that tangled mess in Europe 
and see if any way to untangle it could 
be found, he was picked as a financial 
expert and few people asked or cared 
what his politics were. He did a disa- 
greeable task and friends and enemies 
agree that he did it remarkably well. So 
fair was he in his conclusions and sug- 
gestions that all the cauntries involved 
were pleased with the outcome. Even 
the Germans felt that justice would be 
done them under the Dawes plan, and 
on that account the political prognos- 
ticators figure that the Coolidge and 
Dawes ticket will attract the “German 
vote” and ¢hus cut into the La Follette 
following. 

There is one way, however, in which 
the Republican ticket is found weak; 
neither Coolidge nor Dawes is pleasing 
to organized labor. Coolidge, as we 
know, took drastic measures to sup- 
press the Boston police strike, and 
Dawes has been a champion of the open 
shop. Just how seriously this will cut 
into the Republican vote cannot be 
judged at this time. While the labor 
unions and sympathizers stick together 
to a large extent it has so far always 
been found that the “labor vote,” when 
it came to the election, was pretty well 
divided between the two parties. Nev- 
ertheless if the Democrats put up a 
ticket and adopt a platform that organ- 
ized labor can unqualifiedly approve, 
this single factor might turn the ver- 
dict Democratic in November. 

Another still unknown quantity, 
which may prove to be big or little, is 
the discontent and insurgency in the 
Republican camp. Congress is nominal- 
ly Republican and yet on nearly every 
big question that has come up congress 
and President Coolidge have diverged. 
Numerous Republican senators and 
members voted dead against the presi- 
dent on the bonus, the tax bill and other 
measures, and helped to overrule him. 
Some of these statesmen have serious 
fights on their hands in their home 
states or districts because of their re- 
fusal to stand by the president. How 
far this Republican split will extend 
no-one can now safely predict. 

Then there are the different groups 
of Republican leaders who are mad be- 
cause they think they have been defied 
and displaced by the “new blood” that 
Coolidge has put in charge of the cam- 
paign. They don’t like the way Cool- 
idge is running politics. First they ac- 
cused him of bossing everything, and 
then they complained because he didn’t 
boss things better at the convention. 
There is no question that a large num- 
ber of prominent Republicans are nour- 
ishing grouches, for one reason or an- 
other, but we can’t say how numerous 
or how powerful these “mugwumps” 
may be. Some observers think that the 
more the grouchy leaders cry out 
against Coolidge the more the people- 
at-large will favor him. But the G/O. P. 
campaign managers would rest much 
easier if there was harmony all along 





the line and no grumblings of discon- 
tent. 

What we do commend the Republican 
ticket for is that it is a straightforward 
ticket—both ends of it are “sound”; it 
stands for definite principles and poli- 
cies which have nothing extreme or 
“wild” in them. Neither standard- 
bearer is a weather-vane, a four-flusher 
or a demagog. Such as they are, both 
Coolidge and Dawes are plain, positive, 
blunt men who are willing to let the 
people know where they stand, and take 
the consequences. They are really men 
of the same type. 

With an equally representative and 
worthy ticket placed in the field by the 
Democrats we shall have a genuine con- 
test. The voters will have a chance to 
weigh the candidates and the platforms 
for themselves and declare their verdict 
for the side that suits them best. This 
is what democracy should be. Our gov- 
ernment at Washington, under which- 
ever party it may be carried on, should 
be really representative; it should rep- 
resent the majority sentiment; no mi- 
nority rule will answer. 

The exposures of graft and villainy 
have been revolting—and no doubt 
there is much more that was not uncov- 
ered. The Republicans, in accepting 
power after the war and undertaking 
to do the disagreeable clean-up work, 
also accepted the responsibility that 
goes with power. They cannot side- 
step the blame for permitting abuses 
and scandals to develop. Liquor was 
allowed io come and go in Washington, 
for those who were on the inside. When 
the Pathfinder and other decent papers 
were denouncing it, the authorities al- 
lowed prize-fight movies to be exhib- 
ited at the national capital before se- 
lected bunches of spectators. The laws 
which common citizens have to obey 
were flagrantly broken, and no-one was 
punished. Oil leases and other public 
interests were bartered away by the 
aid of bribery, or at least trickery, and 
all sense of official integrity seemed for 
a time lost. 

Such disrespect for the laws of the 
land and for common decency cannot be 
condemned too strongly. Coolidge, as 
the residuary legatee of all this mess 
of dirt, will undoubtedly suffer in the 
coming campaign. Whether he will be 
able to rise above the muck and con- 
vince the people that he is a man who 
can be trusted remains to be seen. The 
Democrats will once more be able to 
make good use of the old campaign 
cry: “Turn the rascals out!” However, 
this has not always won elections, for 
the spellbinders always argue that it is 
better to keep the “rascals” in who 
have already had their fill of graft than 
to turn a new:lot loose where the pick- 
ings are so rich. 


The Pathfinder is not making any def- 
inite predictions yet; its reputation for 
reliability is too valuable to be risked 
on any guesswork. We shall conscien- 
tiously study the campaign as it pro- 


_ gresses and give our readers our ob- 


servations from time to time. This paper 
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it not interested in boosting either of © 
the political parties or any individual 
candidates. Our sole ambition is to 
keep the people informed, giving them 
both sides of-all debatable questions 
and encouraging them to do their own 
thinking and make their votes express 
their matured judgment. Then we shall 
have at Washington a really representa- 
tive government, and not one dominated 
by privileged cliques and obstreperous 
minorities. 

You may call this “Republican talk” 
or you may call it “Democratic talk”; 
we are always accused in every cam- 
paign of favoring both sides but we nev- 
er let that keep us from working for 
what we honestly believe to be the best 
interests of the nation. We don’t care 
how you vote, but we do want you to 
vote so your vote will count and so that 
the demagogs and muckrakers will not 
be able to say that you have elected of- 
ficials who mislead you with false 
promises and generally misrepresent 
you. Choose your ticket—Republican 
or Democratic—and elect it by a rous- 
ing majority, and you will find the Path- 
finder will uphold your action and sup- 
port your government. We stand for 
constructive and not destructive prin- 
ciples; to that extent we are “partisan.” 


The first anti-American boycott 
launched in Japan was against Amer- 
ican movie films. Since the movie- 
makers are mostly in California, the 
main source of the anti-Japanese senti- 
ment, it is easy to see a little poetic 
justice in the turn of events. 


The French made Doug Fairbanks an 
honorary officer of public instruction. 
They must want him to teach them 
those “stunts” for which he is famous. 


q 

It is reported that thé ‘wealthy Chi- 
cago youths who deliberately killed an- 
other young man are to plead insanity. 
The common thing of course in cases 
where there is no other excuse is to 
plead insanity, but if we had our way 
we would hang not only the culprit but 
also the lawyers and “alienists” who 
bolster up such defenses. Certainly the 
voung people who live such abandoned 
lives in these days, caring nothing for 
the laws of either God or man, are “in- 
sane”’—but when they carry their in- 
sanity to the point of killing their fel- 
low-beings just as a “lark,” then they 
must suffer the extreme penalty. Any- 
thing short of that would be an outrage 
to public sentiment and common de- 
cency. Of course every accused person 
should have a fair and deliberate trial 
according to all the principles of just- 
ice, but we should not permit the proc- 
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esses of justice to be perverted so as to 
let offenders evade the consequences of 
their acts if their guilt is plain. 
€ 

Large sections of the country which 
have been suffering from the rainiest 
season on record can hardly be expect- 


ed to listet. to further “wet” proposals 
this year. 
q 


THE NOBLE RUM-RUNNER 


Sir Broderick Hartwell was very 
much shocked and hurt when he was 
called the “Bootlegging Baronet” in the 
house of commons; also the “Commo- 
dore of Rum Row,” and, by Premier 
MacDonald himself, “a disgraceful blot” 
on Britain. After he had openly sought 
additional funds to carry on his illicit 
liquor business with Americans the 
house of commons sought an official 
way of showing a “mark of his majes- 
ty’s favor,” but found none. 

“T feel hurt,” said Sir Broderick, “at 
being referred to as if I were a smug- 
gler and bootlegger. It is wrong to say 
I solicit financial support for smuggling. 


I state that I issue an invitation to the . 


public to contribute capital for the pur- 
chase of wines and spirits for export to 
a rendezvous 20 miles off the United 
States coast. If the citizens of America 
have such methods as to enable them to 
get this stuff in with impunity, it has 
nothing to do with me. Well, this de- 
mand exists. Many countries compete 
for the trade, and what I would do is 
to compete. Why should I or anyone 
else be referred-to as a ‘disgraceful 
blot’ for trying to meet this demand by 
a straight trading proposition? Besides, 
I have to comply with the strict require- 
ment of the British law under heavy 
penalties.” 


The baronet doubtless felt very badly 
treated. Why can’t everybody under- 
stand that “business is business”? Had 
he not observed the law by staying be- 
yond the 20-mile limit? If people would 
come out in the ocean to buy his goods 
why shouldn’t he sell to them? It all 
seemed very plain and proper to Sir 
Broderick—and very hypocritical to 
everybody else. 

Aiding and abetting the violation of 
law is itself a violation, and the baro- 
net is a violator of the laws of the 
United States, escaping punishment by 
staying just across the dead-line. All 
his dealings are with criminals, fur- 
nishing them means and aiding them in 
the violation of law, for which they are 
liable to the penitentiary. And this 
noble’s only excuse is that he is making 
money by it. He runs no personal risks; 
personally he is a coward; he plays 
safe. But he has lost his good name, 
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which has made him “poor indeed.” 
And yet he is a member of the nobility! 
He must never have heard of that fine 
old phrase “noblesse oblige”; he recog- 
nizes no obligation to be decent; he 
would jeopardize international rela- 
tions just for the purpose of profiteer- 
ing. But his game is up, for Uncle Sam 
is taking measures which make it ex- 
smugglers, 
whether of high or low estate. 


Mussolini thrilled a large audience by 
speaking to them from the old Roman 
forum where Caesar had his triumphs. 
The fascist leader may not be a Caesar 
but he is a good actor—better than 
many actors who have tried the role of 
Caesar. 

gq 


On Friday the 13th Dr. Friday told 
the Association of Credit Men that be- 
fore Christmas wheat would sell for 
$1.35 a bushel. Farmers couldn’t be 
blamed for being a little superstitious 
and refusing to give full credit to this 
forecast, when they have been fooled 
so often. 

q 


French actresses refused to appear 
on the stage in abbreviated bathing 
suits. Next, maybe, we shall hear that 
Germans dislike the taste of beer. 


An Englishman writing about our 
prohibition said it was much more pro- 
hibitive to the poor than to the rich, 
and then added: “And it is the poor who 
have to consume the larger proportion 
of the poisonous substitutes for whis- 
ky.” We did not know that the poor 
“had to” consume those things, but we 
agree with our English friend that it is 
pretty hard on them if thy do. 


Our congress in demanding ‘he resig- 
nation of cabinet officers made a start. 
The French parliament decided to go a 
step farther by demanding the resigna- 
tion of the president. It’s our congress’s 
next move. 


q 
They ought to know better than try 
to nominate a senator for vice-presi- 
dent. He knows what it is like to be 
the only man in the senate who must 
always listen instead of talk. 


An attempt made in London to estab- 
lish a national opera house, such as all 
the other large cities of Europe have, 
met a very feeble response. That “na- 
tion of shop-keepers,” as Napoleon call- 
ed them, appears to. have a greater love 
for banknotes than for musical notes. 

q 

Longest day of the year is gone and 

summer is still hardly started. 
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— Question Box ~ 


Pronunciation of “Tumulty” 

Ques. How does Joseph P. Tumulty, who 
was secretary to President Wilson, pro- 
nounce his last name?—Ans. He pro- 
nounces his name “Tum-ul-ty,” with the 
accent on the first syllable. The “tum” is 
pronounced as in “tumble.” 


Earliest Domestic Animals 


Ques. What animals were first domesti- 
cated by man?—Ans. It is impossible to 
arrange domestic animals in the chrono- 
logical order of their subjugation and do- 
mestication. All our more important dc- 
mestic animals were already domesticated 
four or five thousand years ago and nobody 
has been able to determine which ones were 
tamed and used for domestic purposes first. 
At the dawn of history dogs, oxen, humped 
back cattle, sheep, goats, asses, horses, 
camels, cats, pigeons and geese had already 
been domesticated. Even elephants were 
already tamed and honeybees hived and 
made to work for man. It is interesting to 


_ note that no new species of animal of 


economic importance has been domesticat- 
ed in the last 2000 years. 


Congressmen Pay Income _Tax 


Ques. Do members of congress have to 
pay income tax on their salaries?—Ans. All 
federal officers, whether elected by the 
people or appointed must pay income tax 
on their salaries from the government. 
This includes civil service employees, repre- 
sentatives, senators, supreme court justices 
and even the president of the United States. 


Toad Swallows Own Skin 


Ques. Does a toad shed its skin each 
year the same as a snake does?—Ans. The 
toad molts or sheds its outer skin several 
times every year. After the skin is cast 
off it is swalli wed by the toad. 


Fool’s Gold 


Ques. What is fool’s gold?—Ans. This 
is the name often applied to various iron 
and copper ores which have a color and 
glitter suggesting gold. It is called fool’s 
gold because inexperienced prospectors 
frequently mistake it for real gold. 


“Kansas” and “Arkansas” 


Ques. Is there any connection between 
“Kansas” and “Arkansas”?—Ans. There 
seems to be no connection between the 
words “Kansas” and “Arkansas,” although 
both words are derived from the names of 
Indian tribes. “Kansas” is from the name 
of a tribe who called themselves “Kanze.” 
The word is said to refer to the wind. 
“Arkansas” was the name of a tribe of 
Indians found within the borders of the 
state by the first settlers. 


Coolidge’s Church Membership 


Ques. Please tell me whether it is true 
that President Coolidge refused to be bap- 
tized when he joined church—Ans. Ac- 
cording to Rev. Jason Noble Pierce, pastor 
of the First Congregational church of Wash- 
ington, President Coolidge was accepted 
into that church in the regular manner. 
Coolidge’s people had been members of the 
Congregational church for generations. He 
himself was baptized by water in his in- 
fancy. In the fall of 1923 he was accepted 
into full membership in the church upon 
public profession of faith. The only ir- 
regular part of the procedure was that his 
membership was dated back to Aug. 5, 
1923, which was the first Sunday Mr. Cool- 
idge attended church as president, and also, 





according to Rey. Pierce, “when he first 
publicly confessed Christ as his Savior by 
taking of Holy Communion.” His wife and 
theif two sons were already members, Mrs. 
Coolidge is the daughter of a Congrega- 
tional deacon. 


_ “To Grin Like a Cheshire Cat” 

Ques. What is a Cheshire cat?—Ans. 
“Cheshire cat” is used in the expression “to 
grin like a Cheshire cat.” The phrase has 
never been satisfactorily accounted for. 
It was popularized by Lewis Carroll in his 
“Adventures of Alice in Wonderland.” In 
this pretty story the Cheshire cat is a grin- 
ning cat which makes its appearance to give 
Alice advice. The-first time the cat sud- 
denly disappears. But after considerable 
persuasion by Alice the cat returns and then 
disappears gradually and almost impercept- 
ibly. The last thing to vanish was the 
grin. It is said that cheese originally made 
in Cheshire, England, was molded in forms 
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One of the most remarkable cities in the 
whole world is Jeypore, in India. It is spe- 
cially beautiful and regular because it was 
built all at one time and according to a single 
consistent design instead of being built helter- 
skelter and at different periods. The founder 
of it was Jey Sing, a maharajah or native ruler, 
who started it in 1728. Most of the buildings 
are covered with pink and white stucco—this 
being the case with the “Hall of the Winds,” 
which is here illustrated. In Jeypore the sacred 
cattle go about the streets at will, eating any- 
thing eatable they see, and the people dare not 
molest them. The monkeys, elephants, camels 
and other animals are also considered sacred 
and they have things pretty much their own 
way. 





like a grinning cat. The word “Cheshire” 
is pronounced “Chesh-ir,” with the accent 
on the first syllable and the “i” short as in 
“irritate.” There is also a humorous ex- 
planation of this phrase. Cheshire is one 
of those counties in Engjand known as 
counties palatine; that is, the count or 
earl has certain royal privileges. This idea, 
it is said, is so funny to the cats in that re- 
gion that they are perpetually amused at it. 
Be that as it may, a person who shows his 
teeth when he laughs is said “to grin like 
a Cheshire cat.” The expression is espe- 
cially applied to a forced or sneering smile. 





The Court of St. James 


Ques. Why is the British court called 
the court of St. James?—Ans. This popu- 
lar designation of the English court is 
derived from the “Palace of St. James.” 
The palace itself was so called because the 
site on which it stands was occupied by a 
religious house dedicated to St. James. This 
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ese 
fore the Norman conquest. It was made 
part of the royal manor by Henry, VIII. 
When Whitehall was burned in 1697 St. 
James palace became the regular residence 
of the British sovereigns. Since 1837 Buck- 
ingham palace has been the royal domicile, 
but St. James has been retained for levees 
and other court affairs. For this reason 
the British court in general came to be 
called the court of St. James. 





Blood in Human Body 


Ques. How much blood does the aver- 
age person have?—Ans. The quantity of 
blood in the human body varies in differ- 
ent individuals, depending on size and the 
general condition of the health. It is esti- 
mated that in a normal person between 
1/10th and 1/14th of the weight of the body 
is blood. 


Length of Nails by Pennies 


Ques. What is the length of nails by 
“pennies,” or what is the length of 3d, 4d, 
6d, 10d etc. nails?—Ans. In answering this 
question a few weeks ago we said there are 
no regular standard sizes of nails by “pen- 
nies.” Mr. J. E. Cockriel, of Owensboro, 
Ky., calls our attention to the fact that we 
were mistaken. “The length of a 10d nail,” 
says Mr. Cockriel, “is or should be three 
inches, regardless of, whether it is a 
finishing nail, flooring nail, shingling nail, 
easing nail, tobacco nail, barbed car nail, 
or any other 10d nail. These nails vary in 
diameter, the style of head and perhaps the 
style of point and may have other differ- 
ences, but the length of a 10d nail is three 
inches.” The length of nails by pennies is 
as follows: a 2d nail is 1 inch long; 3d, 1% 
inches; 4d, 1% inches; 5d, 1% inches; 6d, 
2 inches; 7d, 2% inches; 8d, 2% inches: 
9d, 2% inches; 10d, 3 inches; 12d, 3% 
inches; 16d, 3% inches; 20d, 4 inches; 30d, 
4% inches; 40d, 5 inches; 50d, 5% inches; 
60d, 6 inches. Nails four inches or more in 
length are popularly called spikes. 


Circles Around the Moon 


Ques. What causes circles or rings around 
the moon?—Ans. Such circles are caused 
by moisture in the atmosphere. It fre- 
quently happens that the sunlight reflected 
from the moon to the earth is so refracted 
by the atmospheric moisture that a ring 
or circle is formed. The more moisture 
there is in the atmosphere the smaller the 
circle will appear. The form and size of 
the ring will depend entirely upon the 
particular condition and quantity of mois- 
ture in the air. 


Negro Presided at Convention 


Ques. Did a Negro ever preside over a 
national political convention?—Ans. Yes, 
the Republican convention which nominat- 
ed James G. Blaine at Chicago in 1884 was 
presided over by John R. Lynch, a Negro 
from Mississippi. Lynch was a lawyer by 
profession and had served two terms in 
the national house of representatives. 


Third Presidential Term 


Ques. Would President Coolidge be al- 
lowed to serve two terms as president. be- 
sides the remainder of Harding’s?—Ans. 
The constitution does not limit the number 
of terms a man may be elected president. 
The two-term rule is based merely on prec- 
edent. It is only an unwritten law. Tech- 
nically it‘would be constitutional for a man 
to servé as president just as many times as 
he could be elected. But public sentiment 
is strongly against a third term for any 
man, no matter how popular. However, 
people are far from being agreed on just 
what constitutes two terms. Should the un- 
finished term of a predecessor be counted 
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as a term? This qnhestion can be deter- 
mined only by public sentiment. Roose- 
velt completed the second term of Mc- 
Kinley and served one whole term besides. 
Yet he considered himself eligible for re- 
election, even under the unwritten two- 
term rule. 


Coolidge Has Red Hair 
Ques. What is the color of President 
Coolidge’s hair?—Ans. The president’s hair 
is red. During his schooldays he was known 
among his classmates as “Red” Coolidge. 





Habits of the Butcher Bird 

Ques. Will you publish the name and 
habits of the bird which kills smaller birds 
and snakes and hangs them on thorns?— 
Ans. No doubt you refer to the shrike or 
butcher bird. The northern shrike breeds 
in Canada. and inhabits the United States 
only in winter. The loggerhead shrike is 
the common butcher bird of the Eastern 
United States. This shrike is blackish in 
its upper parts and white below. It feeds 
on insects, snakes, mice and small birds 
which it often impales on thorns or barbs. 
It is said butcher birds are unable to hold 
their prey while they eat it, owing to the 
peculiar structure of their feet. So they 
hang the bird or snake on a thorn and tear 
it to pieces with their hooked bills. Hence 
the name—butcher bird. 


Why a Dog Turns Around 


Ques. Why does a dog turn around sev- 
eral times before it lies down?—Ans. Sci- 
entists attempt to explain this by the theory 
of evolution. They believe that our do- 
mesticated dogs descended from a species 
of wild dog or wolf. These progenitors of 
the dog lived in the forest and in order to 
find a comfortable place to rest they had 
to trample down the grass and other vege- 
tation. A relic of this instinct still sur- 
vives in the dog which almost invariably 
turns around several times before lying 
down. 





CAMPAIGN BABIES 


Public taste in names for new babies has 
undergone a considerable overhauling since 
the colorful decades of the 19th century 
when tiny Rutherfords and hopeful young 
Clevelands gambolled about in the nurs- 
eries. In that age it was the fashion to call 
the youngest after father’s favorite in the 
presidential race—a fact that is attested by 
the number of adults who go about their 
business today under the familiar given 
names of William Bryan Jones and William 
McKinley Smith. It was in that era that 
such appellations as Tilden and Harrison 
also entered the catalog of possible given 
names. 

The practice seems to have grown less 
common in the new century. Doubtless 
there are young Woodrows, Theodores and 
William Howards to be found in the coun- 
try; and even the nearly forgotten Mr. Cox 
is probably represented* by name here and 
there. There will be Calvins in the rising 
generation, and plenty of “Als,” and not a 
few Williams carrying the second name of 
McAdoo. But here. will not be as many as 
the old practice favored, and the search for 
La Follete Robinson or Ralston White a 
few years from now will be a long one. 
Perhaps it means that the modern parent 
is dubious about the virtues which another 
age ascribed wholesale to its heroes; possi- 
bly there is a feeling that no especial profit 
will accrue to a child through the mere 
patronage of a great name. At any rate it 
is a fact. Census investigators say so. 

Of course it is a gamble at best to christen 
a youthful potential president after a po- 
‘ential president. who is no longer youthful. 
‘ming the child should be postponed, it 
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would seem, until after election time, if 
one would avoid the predicament of the old 
mountaineer who infroduced his son as 
“Fremont Judd, named after the president.” 
When it was explained to him that Fremont 
was not president, having unfortunately 
been defeated, the mountaineer was amazed. 

“The “lection speaker told me,” le said, 
“that if Fremont wasn’t elected the Ken- 
tucky mountains would become a desert 
wilderness; and the grass is still growin’ 
there yet.”—Providence Journal. 





DO YOU BELIEVE IN SIGNS? 


In Hartford, Conn.: “Cane Seat Chairs Re- 
caned by Kane the caner.” 

In Baltimore: “Whitewashing done here 
in all colors.” 

In Sturgis, Mich.: “Please occupy the 
seats as much as possible.” 

In Chicago cafe: “No meals exchanged.” 

In Boston Public Library: “Only low con- 
versation permitted here.” 

In Oregon, IIL, greenhouse: “The earth 
given away with the plants.” 

In Philadelphia: “Dr. Lawyer, Dentist; S. 
M. Huskey, Throat Specialist; L. Gritti, 
Dealer in Sand and Gravel; K. M. Ice, Cold 
Storage.” 

In Buffalo: “Two-pants with every suit.” 

On program of Fairmont, W. Va., Y. M. 
C, A. athletic meet: “Wrestling Match. 
Downe and Outt.” 

In Philadelphia North American: “Strict- 
ly Fresh Eggs. Big Meaty Beauties.” 

In Trenton Times: “Auto Hit by Train Is 
Still Unconscious.” 

In Glasgow, Scotland: “Washington Soda 
Fountain, Betti & Lazarini, Props.” Also: 
“Caledonian Cafe, Rizieri Bertuccelli, Prop.” 
(There’s fine old American names for you.) 

In St. Petersburg, Fla., directory: “Square 
Deal Transfer Co., C. R. Crook, Mgr.”— 
Everybody’s Magazine. 





“I need a hired man pretty bad,” said 
Farmer Fumblegate. “So I went to town 
yesterday to try to hire one, but couldn’t. 
get any.” 

“All busy?” asked Farmer Flint. 

“Eh, yah!—playing checkers. So when I 
found I couldn’t hire any of ’em I took a 
hand in the game myself.”—Kansas City 
Star. 
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Intensely practical training in Drafting and Engi- 
neering—civil, mechanical, electrical,structural 
Architecture. 2 year Diploma; 3 fe B.S. Degree; 
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COLLEGE 


special short courses. Course adapted to your needs. 
No time wasted. Instructors are experts. Our gradu- 
ates arein constant demand. Opportunities for part- 
time work while studying. .Day and evening classes, 
Athletics. Enter any time. Low tuition—easy terms. 
Write for 52-page illustrated Blue Book, describing op- 
portunities open to our graduates. Chicago Technical 
College,19 —Chicago Tech. Building, Chicago, Il. 
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High School Course 
in 2 Years § 


inside two . Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to and the leading professions. 


Sepciz t tical courses are described in our 

Send for it TODAY. ‘ 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
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Ge H at 
. Business College Course x... 
Prepare to earn $1200 to $2500 yearly. Graduates placed in good 
positions. Details free; ask for them today. Address: 
BROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL, D-23, PEORIA, ILL. 
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INCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY 


HOME STUDY in ACADEMY, COLLEGE, THEOLOGI- 
CAL, LAW, MUSIC, PHARMACY. Business and Graduate 
Schools leading to degrees Box A. Capitol Bidg.. Chicage 


USED Correspondence Courses of a!) schools sold 
rented and exchanged. New 1924 catalogue free 
(Courses bought). LEE MOUNTAIN, PISGAH, ALABAMA 

bought and sold. Bargain 
Used Correspondence Courses oorciovue too courses tree 


Students’ Exchange, Dept. 8, 47 West 42 St., New York. 




















Wouldn't You Like to Raise Pineapples or Chickens 


in Florida? Write to ALMONT AKE, VENUS, FLORIDA. 























Why Accept 344% or 4% When 


You Can Get 7%? 


If your money is earning only 3% % or 4%, you are gétting only half or a little 

more than half as much as you could be getting, Maybe you think that your 
present method of putting money out at interest is safer or more convenient 
than other means. Maybe you like to know that you are getting com- 
pound interest every six months, Perhaps you are laying by only a small 
amount each week or each month and do not realize that you 
can invest it at 7%. 


When you buy Miller First Mortgage Bonds, yielding 7%, you 
get safety first of all, for these bonds are based on exactly the 
same sort of security as that demanded by the great insurance 
companies and banks. These institutions invest billions of dollars in 
first mortgage security at profitable rates of interest. If you are 






Mail coupon for 
thrift story—FREE 


seeking convenience and compound interest, you should know that 
you can buy Miller Bonds in amounts of $100 up, or you can invest on the partial payment plan, as 
little as $10 a month. Interest on yourpartial payments will be computed and credited to you monthly, 
We have published a story called “‘How Henry Wilkinson Became Rich,” which tells how one man 
accumulated a fortune by investing and re-investing at 7%. Mail the coupon for a free copy. 


$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1,000 Bonds 
Interest paid twice yearly 
Yield: Up to 7% 
Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.MILLER = G. 


1213 Carbide and Carbon Bldg., 30 East 42nd St., New York 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St.Louis, Buffalo, Atlante, Memphis, Knoxville 


** First--the Investor’s Welfare’’ 
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Dévelopment of Super-Vision Claimed 

Marquis de Santaora, a Spanish scientist, 
claims that human vision can be develop- 
ed to such a point»that it will readily pene- 
trate opaque substances such as wood, iron 
etc. The vision of persons in the som- 
nambulistic state, he explains, is intensified 
in an extraordinary degree. By using 
methods discovered through experimenting 
with sleep-walkers he claims to have in- 
tensified the physical vision of his son. 
In a test before the king and queen of 
Spain the son, a youth of 18, was blind- 
folded. A clipping was taken at random 
from a newspaper and locked inside a small 
iron box before anyone had read a word 
of it, it is said. The marquis who had been 
absent during this proceeding then came 
into the room and directed his son to read 
the clipping. Holding the box before his 
blindfolded eyes, the boy read correctly 
what was printed on the slip within the box. 


Osages, Richest Indians in the World 


Lo the poor Indian on the Osage reserva- 
tion in Oklahoma is not poor in a financial 
sense. -The million and a half acres set 
aside there for this tribe now ranks among 
the richest oil territory in the country. It’s 
a safe bet that the whites who allotted them 
this land had not the faintest idea of the 
vast stores of “liquid gold” hidden under it, 
else in all probability something less valu- 
able would have been their portion. Surely 
this was an unusual streak of fortune for 
the redskins. Oil leases on these lands 
have paid the Osages more than $136,000,000 
in the past 18 years and the money is still 
rolling in. Today they are the richest of 
all Indian tribes. 

In 1906 when oil was first discovered 
there the tribe numbered about. 2200, ac- 
cording to the Brooklyn Eagle. Today 
there are not more than 1700. The average 
yearly income of each man, woman and 
child from oil leases is $11,700, and the 
figure is steadily rising. More than 8000 
wells have been drilled. The oil produc- 
tion so far totals upward of 212,000,000 
barrels and the supply apparently is in- 
exhaustible. Oil incomes are paid in cash. 
However, the full-blooded Osages are limit- 
ed to only about $4000 each a year, the 
remainder of their incomes being banked 
by Uncle Sam, their official guardian, and 
held in trust for them. Interest on such 
deposits which is faithfully paid in many 
cases swells individual incomes to more 
than $10,000 per year. The “mixed-bloods,” 
comprising about two-thirds of the tribe, 
are allowed their full incomes, the gov- 
ernment collecting the money and seeing 
that it goes to its rightful owners. A num- 
ber who are heirs to several of the original 
2200 “shares” on the reservation enjoy in- 
comes running up into six figures. 

With the great majority of these Indians 
and their money it’s a case of “easy come, 
easy go.” They spend lavishly and with 
childish recklessness. They have an in- 
ordinate desire to buy things whether they 
need them or not. The white man can— 
and does—sell them practically everything 
he has to offer if it appeals to the eye or 
happens to strike their fancy at the mo- 
ment. They are fond of travel and as a 
tribe go all over the country. Frequent 
trips are made to Washington for the pur- 
pose of registering kicks and complaints 
with government Indian officials. These 
grievances for the most part are_ purely 
imaginary but they serve as excuses for 
traveling and spending money. Large sums 


having a good time. 


are lost at gambling, the favorite games 
being those of old tribal origin. The In- 
dian commissioner says they suffer from 
being rich. 

Economically the tribe is unproductive. 
They toil not, but they spin—in their autos. 
They receive their money as it comes in 
and then busy themselves spending it and 
It is said that if the 
oil wells should suddenly go dry the tribe 
collectively would not have enough money 
to pay for'a serving of ham and eggs all 
around. Most of them care nothing for 
education and will have nothing to do with 
it except as the government obliges them 
to. There are a few, however, particularly 
among the mixed-bloods, who appreciate 
the advantages of learning and are study- 
ing abroad or in schools and colleges of. 
the Southwest. Sanitation is a well-nigh 
meaningless term to the majority—a pho- 
nograph with a set of jazz records appeals 
to them far more strongly than a bathtub. 


“Steeplechasing” over the Table 


The common or garden variety of tiddly- 
winks is mildly interesting and it requires 
some skill but it is so simple that most 
people tire of it within a short time. A 
clever variation that is guaranteed to pro- 
vide all the thrills required to make it 
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GAME OF TABLE STEEPLECHASING 


interesting to old and young is the game 
of table steeplechasing. Get half a dozen 
or more small empty cardboard boxes with 
sliding trays or drawers—the little boxes 
that safety matches come in are excellent. 
Cut the bottoms out of the trays and slip 
each one only about two-thirds of the way 
into its cover as indicated in the accom- 
panying cut. 
form a continuous line or circle over the 
top of the dining table or other table with 
a cloth laid over it. To make the game 
more difficult the boxes may be set zig-zag 
fashion instead of in regular order. Each 
player must have a small tiddlywink of a 
certain color so that it may be identified 
and also a larger one to be used as a 
“shooter.” 

In turn the players shoot, trying to make 
their tiddlywinks fly through the openings 
in the protruding trays of the boxes. When 
he fails a player must stand back and give 
place to the next player. If he succeeds in 
flipping his tiddlywink through the first 
box he may shoot again, trying for the 
second, and so on, Each player must shoot 
through all the boxes as they come on the 
course and the first to shoot through them 
all wins the game. Shooting backward 
over the course is probibited. _ Skill is re- 
quired to flip the counters through the 
openings (obstacles) and to make them 
land in advantageous positions for succeed- 
ing shots, .The player whose counter 
strikes the box and falls inside is penalized 
by being obliged to go back and start over. 
Rustle up some boxes, get out the old tid- 
dlywinks set and see how much fun this 
game is. 

Long ago cross-country horse racing was 
a great sport, particularly in England. The 
participants, mounted on horses, would race 
to a distant church steeple, clearing as best 
they could such obstacles as ditches, fences, 
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These are set up on end to ~ 










dikes ete. The fir the steeple 
with his whip at the end of the course 
was declared winner.. Later modifications 
called for racing to some distant object 
and back to the starting point or for set- 
ting up flags at intervals and requiring the 
riders to pass between them, in each case 
surmounting obstacles in the way asquickly 
and as expertly as possible. The game sug- 
gested above is a sort of indoor adaptation 
of this old sport with a good share of its 
fun and excitement but ‘minus its dangers 
and its strenuous exercize. 


Japs Train Birds to Fish for Them 


Fishing with trained cormorants in Ja- 
pan is done at night. They will not perform 
in moonlight. Blazing pine faggots in 
metal baskets hung from the bows of 
boats attract the fish and when they rise 
the trained birds dive and get them. Cor- 
morants look like large, black ducks. They 
can dive and swim like a flash and once a 
fish is sighted it is seldom that he does not 
land in the pursuer’s gullet. Each bird is 
held by a cord in the hands of a Jap. Some- 
times there are as many as 11 birds to a 
leash. About the lower portion of the 
throat of each feathered fisherman is an 
adjustable metal collar which prevents 
it from swallowing any but the smaller 
fish. Above the collar the larger fish ac- 
cumulate until there are as many as eight. 
Then the bird is hauled in, turned upside 
down and his catch shaken from his elastic 
gullet. One bird has been known to catch 
as many as 450 fish in four hours. 


Making the “Pass” in Card Tricks 


The method of making the pass in card 
conjuring is usually carried out in the fol- 
lowing way: A card is chosen. The con- 
jurer, holding the pack in his left hand, lifts 
off about half the pack with his right hand. 
The spectator having memorized the card 
he selected replaces it on top of the portion 
of the pack in the conjurer’s left hand. 
The conjurer then drops the right-hand 
portion of the deck on the card chosen and 
squares up the deck. Apparently the chos- 
en card is now at the center of the pack, 
but as the conjurer has made the pass it is 
now at the top. This is what happened: 
When the conjurer dropped the right-hand 
portion on the other part of the deck, he 
slipped the tip of his left little finger over 
the edge of the chosen card. In the act of 
squaring up the cards he changed the places 
of the two halves of the deck, putting the 
chosen card on top. 

It is said that it is practically impossible 
to make the pass perfectly without moving 
the hands as well as the fingers. During the 
first few attempts to make the pass, how- 
ever, it is well to move nothing but the 
fingers. But the hands need not be held 
perfectly still. Once the conjurer has the . 
hang of the trick he should really learn 
to move his hands while his fingers ma- 
nipulate the cards. This movement of the 
hands makes the movement of the fingers 
almost indetectable. But often the con- 
jurer needs some reason for moving the 
hands. 


One good way to avoid being asked why 
the hands move so much is to hold the 
cards in the left hand, with the left little 
finger between the two portions of the 
pack, and call the attention of the company 
to the empty right hand. Then, when tak- 
ing the cards back in the right hand to show 
that the left hand is empty also, the pass 
can be made. Another way is to say: “Of 
course I could do this trick with my hands 
behind my back” (letting the hands go 
behind the back for a moment and making 
the pass) “but if I did you wouldn’t see 
much of the trick, so Pll do it in front of 
























































Little Chris—Mother, mother, what do 
you think? A mouse fell into the can of 
milk. 

Mother—Did you take it out? 

Little Chris—No; I was afraid. So I put 
the cat in to catch it—Christiania Kari- 
katuren. 





you.” The trick is simple, yet it requires 
constant practice to be made neatly and 
silently. ‘Speed comes only with practice, 
and practice must be regular. After long 
experience it is possible to make the pass 
so quickly that only experts can detect it. 





Day of Train Speeding is Past 

Modern passenger locomotives can easily 
attain a speed of 112 miles an hour on a 
heavy-rail, straight track provided they 
are ballasted with cars to keep the en- 
gines from jumping the track. The heavier 
the engine and train the smoother they 
ride. An engine and coal-car alone cannot 
speed without danger of being wrecked. 
During the World war when the govern- 
ment had control of the railroads speed of 
passenger trains was cut down on all lines. 
This policy has since been continued. Ow- 
ing to curves, switches and other dangers 
trains do not now often exceed a speed of 
50 miles an hour. 

The speediest run for a short distance 
was made in 1901 on the Plant System (a 
Southern line) when a passenger train at- 
tained a speed of 120 miles an hour. In 
1906 the “Harriman special” ran from San 
Francisco to New York( over 3300 miles) in 
71 hours. A special train of engine and 
two cars chartered by J. P. Morgan to 
carry him from Washington to New York 
over the Pennsylvania made the trip of 230 
miles in less than four hours. A special 
train on the B. & O. in 1913 carried a party 
of newspapermen from Pittsburgh to Cum- 
berland, Md. (147 miles) in three and one- 
half hours, and from Cumberland to Bal- 
timore (190 miles) in less than four hours. 
In 1898 a “Royal Blue Line” express on the 
Central Railroad of N. J. ran between Eliza- 
beth and Jenkintown, N. J. a distance of 
69 miles, in 61 minutes, including two slow 
ups; some miles being made in 38 seconds. 

\s far back as 1848 the Great Western 

England) covered 54 miles in 47 minutes. 
Other notable records are: Pennsylvania, 
1895, 59 mi. in 45 min.; London & North- 
western (England), 1895, 540 mi. in eight 
and one-half hrs.; N. Y. Central, 1895, 148 
mi. in two hrs. 10 min.; Lehigh Valley, 
1897, 44 mi. in 33 min.; Burlington Route, 
1902, 15 mi. in nine min.; Atlantic Coast 
Line, 1963, 172 mi. in two and one-half 
hrs.; Michigan Central, 1904, 226 mi. in 
three hrs, 12 min.; Great Western (Eng- 
land), 1904, 119 mi. in one hr. 24 min.; 
Pennsylvania, 1905, 468 mi. in seven hrs. 
20 min.; Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
1905, 525 mi. in less than eight hrs.; N. Y. 
Central, 1905, 961 mi. in 16 hrs.; Pennsyl- 
vania, 1911, 81 mi. in one hr. four min.; 
N. Y. Central (“20th Century Limited”), 
1911, 133 mi. in one hr. 46 min. 

In short runs the following are record 
speeds attained on various railroads: N. Y. 
Central, 113 miles an hour in 1893; Penn- 
Sylvania, 102 miles an hour, 1895; Burling- 
ton Route, 108 miles an hour, 1899; Michi- 





gan €entral, 112 miles an hour, 1904; Phil- 


a & Reading, 115% miles an hour, 
1904. 





MATHEMATICAL PUZZLE 


If from six you take nine, 

And from nine you take ten— 

Ye wits now the puzzle explain— ° 
From forty take fifty, and then, 

Sure enough, there’ll half a dozen remain. 


We have to make use of the Roman no- 
tation to make this puzzle come out right; 
then it’s easy. This is the way of it: 


Taking IX from SIX leaves S$ 

Taking X from IX leaves I 

Taking L from XL leaves X 
and that gives us SIX left. 





PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


Please do not ask the Pathfinder to furnish colutions to 
puzzle-problems. When you have a problem in everyday 
life you have to find the solution. The Pathfinder is trying 
to teach people to depend on themselves. 


No. 229. Divide 87 into five parts so that 
the first is half the second, the first and sec- 
ond are seven less than the third, the first 
and third are five more than the fourth and 
the fifth exceeds the first by one. Ans. to 
228—15 pencils at 4c each, two at %c each 
and three at 4c each. 





AFRICAN TABOOS 


“The mysteries of religion,” a meaning- 
less cliche in our mouths, are very real 
among the African blacks. Certain sub- 
jects must not be talked about to children 
or noninitiates, nor must certain words be 
mentioned. You must not mention, for in- 
stance, the dead, certain numbers, fierce 
animals—or lavatories; you must be allu- 
sive, not explicit, or you must use the se- 
cret language. 

To say*“seven” or “nine” is considered 
by many tribes of West African blacks to be 
extremely rash. The Dioula, the Malinkay 
and the Bambara, for example, are so scared 
of those numbers that the names of them 
have disappeared from their languages. For 
seven they have expression that as near 
as we can transl&te it amounts to “six A” 
or “six and um-hum.” For nine they say 
“stomach time,” alluding to the period of 
human gestation. It is dangerous to men- 
tion the name of a wild beast unless, well 
armed and in fine fettle, you are prepared 
for it to come trotting up to you. Talking 
of the lion, you call him “That Big Tawny 
Fellow.” (In Siberia I found the same 
dread of mentioning the wolf and, some- 
times, the bear. You referred to him by 
similar allusions. In Ireland, today, there 
is the same squeamishness about fairies; 
the peasant calls them “The Little People” 
or “Thim up yonder.”) In the Massina 
country the lion is “Dikko Ladday” or “The 
Gentleman with the Brush.” In the Fouta 
region of Senegal, more outspokenly, he is 
“Mbarodi,” or “The Murderer.”—Manches- 
ter Guardian. 





NO “BAD” BOYS 

When is a boy a “bad” boy? Never, says 
a London magistrate. His lomg experience, 
he declares, has shown him that boys fall 
into line with the gang spirit, and look for 
a chance to show off, but are not inherently 
vicious. On the principle of overcoming 
evil with good, he wants boys kept busy, 
and not permitted to drift aimlessly into 
vicious courses. If parents followed the 
magistrate’s prescription, undoubtedly 
there would be fewer lads in corrective and 
penal institutions. The unhappy fact is 
that too many parents do not care to take 
the trouble to direct the activities of their 
own children, and would rather delegate 
their responsibility to strangers—Public 
Ledger, 
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Jugt Add Cold Water and sugar. 
‘ou will have the best drink you Fy 
Ease tasted. Very delicious—refresh- fh 

g—healthful, instantly— }} 
— © rouble. Can be kept on ice ‘a week. 
Fine & for Home, Parties, Picnics, 
maces. Outings, etc, They all comes 


Bend 109 for, 10 ‘Kinds (70 bis sianwes 
Fst 


or send 50c for 
Cherry, oid ith 
Make Big th part rca how NOW. 
CHAS. T. MORRISSEY CO., 
4415-19 Madison St., 
CHICAGO, - ILLINOIS 


“SAY! JOHNNY!" 


(Or Eddie, Charlie or Frank!) 
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Catch Fish, farebear fet i 
ing, Galvanized Wire Mesh Traps. catch 


them 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in all Strong and 
durable, Write today for Descriptive een List, and my 
Free booklet bai h and 


J.F.GREGORY, Dept.134, Lebanon, Mo, 


Indian Lucky Ring 


jake Your ay indian Ing 
We furnish beads and ev 
> to make five diffe 

i styles of rings. of the 

ing novelties out. <p be-meraey 
either man, woman, boy tdi 
Ring will be sent FREE and - 
, With full instructions, for 
one new subscription to the House- 


hold M: t 25c. Address 
HOUSEMOLE MAGAZINE, Dept. 10, Topeka, Kane 


5 Magic Keys | 


Work like magic in emergencies or prove : 













whether your dooror padlocks are burglar- 
proof. Open and test thousands of different 
flocks. Recommended by users in ten different 
nations. Most wonderful and only keys of their kind, 
Send $1 today. Novel key chain FREE with set. 


MASTER KEY CO., 78 West Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis 


If they tell your boy he is cousin of louse eating 
apes; a promoted reptile 6 hops ahead of a toad; 
get little book by humorist turned from Ingersol 


and Darwin. Facts they dodge, questions to make "em squirm. 
Paste this ad in clock (needed someday) or send 15c for “JOCKO- 
HOMO” (ape-man). 200 % for Agents. Homo Co. 9 Rogers, | Onie 


GIVEN BOYS BALL GLOVE 


FOR SELLING ONLY 12 BOXES OF TIDD'S HEALING SALVE 
AT 25< BOX. SEND NO ou S WRITE TODAY FOR SALVE 


TIDD PRODUCTS CO, 23" COLUMBIANA, OHIO 


Kinds of 1RON, WOOD and WIRE PUZ- 
ZLES. Leader and Illustrated List 10 cents, 
WESTERN PUZZLE WORKS, St.Paul, Minn. 


FARM & FIRESIDE 


ischerished in nearly a million homes 
for its sound, inspiring wholesome- 
ness. No theory—No idle gossip, but 
real experiences of real people. Time- 
ly subjects and problems which you 
encounter daily are treated in eachis- 
sue by writers who are masters of theiz 
subjects, and who have met andcon- 
quered the problems you are now en- 
countering. As a part of our service 
to our readers we have arranged to 
+ FARM & FIRESIDE and THE 


ATHFINDER both one year for onl 
$1.10, with AMERICAN NEEDLE. 
WOMAN $1.35. Send your orderto 





























The Pathfinder Publishing Company, Washington. D.C. 
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Husband was a Woman. Miss Bertha 
Jones of Cleveland married Harry Meyers 
but never lived with him. Fifteen months 
later the husband was identified as Lillian 
Huffman who has worked in male attire for 
17 years. Bertha is pleading for Lillian’s 
release because she used-to get half of 
her “husband’s” pay each week. 





Rummage Sale Scares Man. A U. S. mar- 
shal entered a Washington store with a 
padlock injunction as a result of a sale of 
liquor. He walked into a room occupied by 
members of a church ladies’ aid society. 
A rummage sale was in progress. He re- 
treated until the sale was over. The women 
had rented the store from its former oc- 
cupants. 





Popular at 72. Though 72 years old, Mrs. 
Margaret McMillan of Toronto has been 
voted that city’s most popular shop girl. 
In fact, she has won more than 100 popu- 
larity contests, competing with girls in 
their teens and early twenties. 





Sued for Giant’s Burial. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Augur of New York, widow of William Au- 
gur, a circus giant who died in 1922, was 
ordered to pay $1087 for her late husband’s 
funeral. Among the items is $550 for an 
eight-foot casket and $30 for extra help to 
lower the body in the grave. 





Rain Brings Divorce. More divorces are 
filed in rainy weather, observes Judge Bag- 
got of Detroit’s court of domestic relations. 
“Every thunderstorm brings at least one 
additional divorce petition,” he comments, 
“and a steady rain presages the filing of 
four additional petitions the next day.” 





Bobbed-Haired Missionaries. Miss Hulda 
Thelander of Minneapolis, who graduated 
at the University of Minnesota, will take 
her bobbed head to China where she will 
minister to the heathen. “I’ll have no time 
to fuss with my hair when I get to-Africa,” 
said Miss Bertha Anderson, University of 
Chicago graduate, who intends to have her 
hair bobbed before taking up missionary 
work on the “dark continent.” 





Triplets by Caesarian Operation. Triplets 
—two girls and a boy—were brought into 
the world through a Caesarian operation 
performed on their mother, Mrs. Ruth Day- 
huff, 21 years old, of Washington, at Sibley 
hospital, that city. The father was too 
dazed to name them so the nurses called 
the trio “Eenie, Meenie and Meinie.” 


Urged to Enter Politics. “The entrance 
of women into politics is one of the most 
encouraging signs of the times,” Judge Mar- 
tin of Philadelphia told graduates of the 
Friends’ school in that city. “By the en- 
trance of women into politics,” he said, “the 
entire complexion of meetings has been 
changed from what they once were. No 
longer do men foregather with the idea of 
making a smoker out of their meetings. 
They now are courteous, and this courtesy 
is due largely to the presence of women. 
They realize that women have brought sin- 
cerity, earnestness and intelligence into 
politics.” 





Bride Loans Prince $2. Prince Viggo of 
Denmark came to this country to wed Miss 
Eleanor Green of New York. He was met 
on the pier by his bride-to-be and together 
they hurried to obtain a marriage license. 
“Two dollars, please,”/ said the clerk. The 
only thing the king’s grandson could pro- 
duce was Danish currency. “I'll pay it,” 


said Miss Green as she produced a $2 bill. 
“We can’t start out ‘that way,” protested the 
embarrassed prince as he tendered his pros- 
pective wife what looked like a cigar cou- 
pon. “It’s Danish money, and worth more 
than two dollars,” he explained. And so 
the honor of the royal house is safe. 





McKinley’s Sister Dies. Miss Helen Mc- 
Kinley, 86 years old, sister of the martyred 
President McKinley, died at the home of 
her sister at Cleveland. The president once 
had nine brothers and sisters. Only one 
survives. 





Radio Divorce Ends. Mrs, Cora White of 
Minneapolis sued her husband for divorce 
because he paid more attention to radio 
than to her. A “radio-maniac” was what 
she called him. The husband explained that 
he turned to radio “as a means of self-de- 
fense” against the nagging of his wife. 
However, the two have become reconciled 
to a one-tube set and expect to live happily 
from now on. 





Jumps in Well to Save Child. While talk- 
ing with a neighbor Mrs. John Sadline of 
Belvidere, N. J., heard her two-year-old son, 
John, scream. He had fallen in the well. 
Without hesitating, the mother sprang in 
after him. The water was only four feet 
deep and she was able to climb out with 
her precious burden with the aid of neigh- 
bors. Neither was hurt. 





“Rheumatism” was Needle. For many 
years Mrs. W. B. Tillett of Manteo, N. C., 
had been treated by a dector for rheuma- 
tism. Finally she had an x-ray photograph 
taken which showed a needle in her ankle. 
She had picked it up over a quarter of a 
century before while running about in her 
bare feet as a child. 


Rescues Nine at Fire. Nine children of 
Mrs. Joseph Mendeshal& of Philadelphia 
were rescued by their mother and an elder 
sister when the house in which they were 
sleeping caught Gre. Mother and daughter 
carried the youngsters down a ladder from 
the second floor. 


Matinee Idol Did the Cooking. John Steel, 
musical comedy star, cooked and washed 
the dishes during the time he and his 
wife lived at Evanston, Ill, he testified in 
the separation.suit brought by his wife. 





Plea to Uphold U. S. Ideals. In a message 
addressed to the 142,000 members of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Mrs. 
Anthony Wayne Cook, president-general 
of the organization, says: “This America of 
yours and mine needs her splendid women 
today. It needs those of unquestioned 
loyalty and earnest purpose. In us is vest- 
ed the privilege of carrying forward Amer- 
ica’s ‘sacred traditions.” She warns against 
“insidious propaganda of anarchistic dis- 
content.” 





Claim Jurywoman Brow-beaten. Mrs. 
Margaret Willis, convicted at Los Angeles of 
murder, asked for a new trial on the ground 
that a woman juror was brow-beaten into 
voting “guilty.” 


Mustache vs. Bobbed Hair. Can a wife 
bob her hair without he consent of her 
husband? Judge Connolly of Newark, N. J. 
is brave enough to say that she can. Be- 
cause a husband has the privilege of shav- 
ing off his mustache without first obtaining 
his wife’s consent it is only fair that a 
woman can bob her locks without getting 
her husband’s “O. K.,” he rules, explaining 
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etty and Becoming Frock —7 Sizes: 34, 35. 
88, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size 
requires 5 yards of 40 inch material. To make the drapery 
of contrasting material requires 1% yards. Price 15 cents 

47 irls’ Dress. Sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. A 
10 year size requires 2% yards of 36 inch material. Price 
15 cents. 

3770—A Pretty Sports’ Frock.—3 Sizes: 16, 18 and 2) 
years. An 18 Sear size requires 45% yards of 32 inch mate- 
rial. For facing on yoke, skirt and girdle of contrastinz 
material 1% yards 40 inches wide is required. Without lone 
sleeve portions % yard less material is required. Price 15c 

4777—A Slip with New Lines.—4 Sizes: Small, 34-36 
Medium, 38-40; Large 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 inches 
bust measure. A Medium size reqiires 3% yards of 36 
inch material, if made with shaped shoulders. With cami 
sole top % yard less is required. Price 15 cents. 

4785—Girls’ Dress.—4 Sizes:.4, 6, 8 and 10 years. An 
& year size requires 2 yards of one material 36 inches wide. 
Price 15 cents. 

4774—A Good Style for Mature Figures.—8 Sizes: 36, 38 
40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches bust measure. A 38 inch 
size requires 5% yards of 27 inch material. Price 15 cents 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 





Herewith find ...... cents for which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns at 15 cents each: 
Number .........-. Size .... Number .......... Size .... 
Number .......... Size .... Number .......... Size 


De not order other patterns on this coupon. 
Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on lines below. Send orders 


for pattern to Pathfinder. Washington, D. C. 


Name ......+. Sevececes TRITTLTTT LITL Tr 
BRB. B. OF BR. ccccccccsccece Wren Tre 
WINGS, cs cocacassescees 066. caeseoctoe State. .ccrccccseees 
FASHION BOOK NOTICE 
*, Send 10c in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE 
SPRING & SUMMER 1924 BOOK OF FASHIONS, show- 
ing color plates, and containing designs of Ladies’ 
Misses” and Children’s Patterns, a CONCISE and COM- 
PR 0 NG, ALSO 


RT 
SOME POINTS FOR THE 
the various, simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home 
dressmaker. 













This is “Mother” Jones, the miners’ union 
organizer who, at the age of 82, took an active 
part in the West Virginia campaign. She sought 
to stay the advance of the armed marchers by 
reading them a telegram purported to have 
been sent by President Harding, but a union 
officer told the miners the telegram was ficti- 
tious and ordered her away. 





that “it’s a case of 50-50.” Harry Welin 
was before him for giving Mrs. Welin a 
black eye because she bobbed her hair. 
After pleading with her husband for two 
years to allow her to do it Mrs. Welin finally 
made the decision for herself. Harry said 
she looked “terrible” and vowed he wouldn’t 
live with her until her hair grew out again. 
He became so abusive that the judge sen- 
tenced him to five days in jail but sentence 
was suspended when Harry pleaded for 
clemency in behalf of his two children. 
“But Pll never speak to her till her hair 
grows long again,” he exclaimed on quit- 
ting the court room, 





Almost Whole Parish. Rev. John Trott, 
76 years old, had to resign his vicarage in 
the village of Newborough, England, be- 
cause his daughter married. The young 
woman was organist, choirmaster, district 
visitor, Sunday-school superintendent, dep- 
uty sexton, church warden and also helped 
her father in many of his duties. 





Slivers of Glass Peril Life. Miss Marie 
Tassa of Washington ate some ice cream 
at a drug store. The glass dish was broken 
and she swallowed some particles thinking 
that it was ice. Ten slivers of glass were 
removed from her stomach in one opera- 
tion. 





Killed by Shell in Stove. Mrs. Margaret 
Wood of Williamstown, N. J., found an ar- 
tillery shell on the beach. She used it as 
a door-stop for several weeks. One day 
she put it in the stove and it exploded, kill- 
ing Mrs. Wood and wrecking the kitchen, 





VIEWS OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
. Lynn Item—Just about the time the traf- 
fic problem approaches a crisis some dress 


cosine suggests a revival of the hoop 
skirt. 





_ National Republican—They used to bob 
it; now they shingle it and they still can 
clip, sandpaper and varnish it, but after 
that what can they do? 





Sandusky Register—A beautiful little 
dancing frock may be made by cutting 
down a one-piece bathing suit. 


Jersey City Journal—Another reason why 
a chicken crosses the street is because she 
enews everybody will use the emergency 
rakes, 





National Republican—Some women grow 
old before their time trying to look young 
after their time. 


Life—It will soon be time to waste sym- 
pathy on husbands left at home during 
the summer. 





Harrisburg Patriot—Even if women do 
have mere sense than men, you never see a 
man wearing a shirt he can’t button himself, 


Washington Post—Far be it from any 
man to suggest that the Cleveland conven- 
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tion couldn’t make up its mind on account 
of the large contingent of women delegates, 





Asheville Times—The invasion of busi- 
ness by women seems to be complete. They 
have entered the bandit industry. 





Atlanta Journal—When you make a pres- 
ent to a woman always leave the cost tag on 
it. It may save her a trip downtown. 

Dallas News—Our idea of a good wife is 
one who lets her little boy think his father 
is the greatest man in the world. 





IS MARRIAGE SLAVERY? 


Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, president of the 
National Woman’s Party, some time ago 
made the statement that “marriage is a 
sort of slavery.” If this is so it is a 
grievous fault and grievously have thou- 
sands answered it. Like many statements 
by prominent leaders on this, that or the 
other subject, this one will excite a con- 
siderable amount of discussion. Some will 
contend that literally it is true, and find 
just grounds for their claim. Others who 
find in the marital state that superior hap- 
piness which has been denied to others, 
will say no to Mrs. Belmont’s sugges- 
tion and from their experience and view- 
point find justification for their position. 


A very learned philosopher once said, in 
discussing the subject of marriage, that 
“all too few young people study the matter 
before going into it.” This, probably is the 
root of much of the trouble. For marriage 
it is fair to assume, is a very serious prop- 
osition and when it is considered from this 
viewpoint provides a degree of happiness 
and contentment that are not comparable 
with anything else in the world. In an age 
when women as well as men have come to 
have most decided opinions about what 
they should do, or should not do, it is be- 
coming increasingly apparent that much 
of the difficulty which enters into domestic 
infelicity centers about the subject of in- 
come. 


A woman’s part in the home-making is 
not so well established today as it was a 
half century or a quarter century ago. Lots 
of women, without children, find home a 
barren and lonely place, and, woman-like 
and with their native initiative, they set 
about to supplant a monotony with activity 
of one sort or another. The “clinging- 
vine” type of woman, regarding whom Mrs. 
Belmont speaks, does not represent Amer- 
ican womanhood any more than that mas- 
culine type which indulges in any. impulse 
which comes to the mind. There must be 
some medium standard between the two 
which will put marriage on a more sacred 
and substantial basis and afford to homelife 
in America more dependability. Discour- 
aged women not unlike discouraged men 
soon find sufficient cause for taking out of 
fireside activities everything that ought to 
enter therein.—Dayton News. 
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WASH AWAY FAT » 
. AND YEARS 
OF AGE 





La-Mar Reducing Soap 


The new discovery. Results quick and 
amazing—nothing internal to take. Reduce 
any part of body desired without affecting 
other parts. No dieting or exercising. Be 
as slim as you wish. Acts like magic in 
reducing double chin, abdomen, ungainly 
ankles, unbecoming wrists, arms and shoul- 
ders, large breasts or any superfluous fat 
on body. Sold direct to you by mail, post- 
paid, on a money-back guarantee. Price 
50c a cake or three cakes for $1.00; one to 
three cakes usually accomplish its purpose. 
Send cash or money-order today. You'll be 
surprised at results. Address 

LA-MAR LABORATORIES 
313-F Beckman Building, Cleveland, 0. 


PIMPLES 


Your Skin Can Be Cleared of Pim B 
Acne Eru onde sg & face or % i 
larged Pores and Oily or Shiny Skin. 


FREE Write TODAY for FREE 


CLEAR-TONE vraitelling how i 
ears. 
E. S. GIVENS, 319 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


JOY TOMACH 
FOR UFFERERS 


I positively guarantee Macerated Wheat to relieve the 
worst cases of stomach trouble and banish constipation 
or it costs you nothing. Soothing to a weak stomach as 
a poultice to inflammation. Testimonials without number. My 
reputation of 25 years backs my guarantee, Write for proof. 


BYRON TYLER, 152 Gibraltar Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Your Own Subscription FREE! 


Send us two new subscriptions to the Pathfinder at $1 each 
and we will send you the paper one year free. It will only 
take a few moments to interest two of your friends—th 
will soon thank you for it, and too, you will have saved $ 
PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO.. WASHINGTON. D. CG. 
spare time work. Big 


Ladies Wanted 8mm." 


stamp. DR, BLAIR LABORATORIES, 105, Lynchburg, Va. 


BOOKLET of Standard and 

ree 0 omen Reliable Home Remedies, 
Enclose stamp for postage. 

ACME SALES CO., Dept. 9, Empire Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Write showcards for us a 


EXTRA M 0 N E home. Nocanvassing. Write 


Kwik Showcard System, 66-Y Bond, Torento, 


Good Reading for Children 


Good wholesome reading for children plays an important 
part in the building of the character. The following 
magazines at this special club price offer the best. 














Everywhere. Easy 

















Little Folks, for small tots, may be added to the club 
only $1.25 extra. Send your order to 











THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C. 
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Home Water-Supply Systems 

The advantages of running water in the 
home, such as -convenience, sanitation, 
lightening the burdens of the housewife 
etc., are generally recognized. But many 
farm homes lack this modern improvement 
because their owners are under the impres- 
sion that the cost would be prohibitive, be- 
cause they don’t know what progress in- 
ventors and manufacturers have made in 
providing home water-supply systems or 
because they don’t realize that money so in- 
vested would pay handsome aividends. 

For about $25 the average kitchen can 
be equipped with a pump and sink with 
necessary supply pipe from cistern or well 
and waste pipe to drain or sewer. This 
simple installation will save hundreds of 
steps every day and by conserving time 
and energy pay for itself in a short time. 
A somewhat more elaborate system would 
include a kitchen range-boiler with piping 
to supply hot and cold water not only to 
the kitchen sink but to a tub and lavatory 
in the bathroom. Sometimes a supply tank 
is installed in the attic so that water may 
be obtained wherever desired at the turn 
of a faucet. Rainwater may be conducted 
from the roof into the tank or it may 
be pumped up from a cistern or well. The 
writer has seen such installations where 
the pump was used only to supply water 
at the kitchen sink and to replenish the 
tank in periods of drouth. 

An overflow of course must be provided 
so that the tank when full will discharge 
into a conductor pipe running to the cis- 
tern. The tank should have a screen coy- 
ering of fine mesh to keep out insects and 
dirt and there should be a drip pan under 
it to collect and dispose of condensed mois- 
ture or possible leakage. It should be in 
a protected place in order that it may not 
freeze. The larger the capacity the better, 
providing it is well made of good, heavy 
maierial. Strong, well framed supports 
must be provided so there will be no set- 
tling or buckling to damage the house. 

One of the most popular systems con- 
sists of an air-tight tank, located prefer- 
ably in the basement, with a pump to force 
water into it from a cistern or well. A 
cushion of air in the tank assures pressure 
on the water. The pump may be operated 
by hand, by an engine or by an electric 
motor. With the motor an automatic 
switch can be installed to start and stop 
the pump and so automatically keep the 
pressure within predetermined limits. Sup- 
ply pipes from the tank of course con- 
vey water to fixtures wherever desired. 
There may be a range-boiler, connected to 
the kitchen range or the furnace to sup- 
ply hot water. 

Another system makes use of a tank} sup- 
plied with compressed air by a pump driven 
by an engine or motor. The opening of a 
faucet anywhere along the supply line 
brings fresh water from cistern or well, 
forced through the pipes by compressed 
air from the tank. Windmills and gasoline 
engines of course may be used for pumping 
and where conditions are right a hydraulic 
ram, costing only about $10, will do the 
work with practically no attention or ex- 
pense. Any intelligent man can install any 
of the systems mentioned if he follows in- 
structions that come with his outfit. The 
total cost depends on the quality and num- 
ber of fixtures installed. If one chooses 
plain but substantial fixtures and does the 
installing himself a good automatic electric 
water-supply system and complete plumbing 
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outfit, including laundry tubs and an auxil- 
iary heater for the range boiler, should not 
cost over $300. 

Mail-order houses handle water-supply 
and plumbing outfits and they are prepared 
to give information relative to sewage dis- 
posal, the outfit that is best for given con- 
ditions, directions for installing etc. Local 
hardware_and plumbing concerns can also 
supply whatever may be needed and give 
valuable advice. Manufacturers of such 
goods advertising in farm publications have 
booklets that will be very helpful to all 
who plan to put running water in their 
homes. Valuable tips may also be obtained 
from the following free bulletins: Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 941, Water Systems for Farm 
Homes, and Bulletin 712, Sewage Disposal 
on the Farm—U. S. department of agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C.; Concrete Septic 
Tanks—Portland Cement Association, Chi- 
cago; Extension Bulletin 61, House Equip- 
ment for Running Water—University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 


Shock Absorbers for Farm Machinery 
Jolts and strains on horses and mules 


incident to plowing are overcome in an idea 


put into effect by D. M. Warren of Warren- 
ton, Va. Mr. Warren explains that when 
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Lessens Strain on Plow Horse 


the plow gets “snaggered” on a rock or 
other obstruction the abrupt stop is regis- 
tered with such force on the shoulders of 
the pulling horse that the animal often is 
temporarily crippled. 

He overcomes this by buying the heavy 
springs of gun carriages from an army 
sales store. He attaches one of these springs 
to each clip on the single-tree in the man- 
ner shown in the accompanying diagram, 
fastening the trace chains to the free end 
of each of the springs. The springs act as 
shock absorbers and lessen the strain on 
the work animals. The same idea is adapt- 
ed to use on many other pieces of farm ma- 
chinery, according to the Country Gen- 
tleman. 





Cooling Milk Without Ice 

Milk, water and other liquids can be kept 
cool and fresh for a réasonable length of 
time by a simple arrangement reported in a 
German paper, Take a tin cup and cut a 
slot across the bottom with a can-opener or 
knife. Then take a piece of old but clean 
cotton material and tuck one end through 
the slot so that it projects into the cup. 
The free end should hang entirely over the 
bottle containing the milk which should 
be setting in a dish. When the cup is filled 
with water the fabric acts as a wick to con- 
duct the water slowly down’ over the bottle. 
The resulting evaporation causes a consid- 
erable reduction in temperature and keeps 
the milk cool. In hot countries a similar 
methods is used to keep drinking watercool. 


New Honey Ball Melons 
A new type of melon will be found on the 
market this year. It is called the Texas 
Honey Ball, which is said to be a cross be- 
tween the Texas Cannon Ball cantelope 
and the California Honey Dew melon. Its 





_bearing all right but there was so much 
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meat is cinstias'te thea tak tbe Honey Dew, 
about one and one-half inches thick, and 
is covered by a smooth, thin rind. It is 
almost round in shape and averages five 
inches in diameter.- According to the U. S. 
department of agriculture-the chief merits 
of the new melon are its shipping qualities 
and flavor. Shipments can be made with- 
out refrigeration to any section of the 
United States requiring less than two 
weeks time. The new melon is not suscep- 
tible to the ordinary bruises from handling. 
Over 2000 acres have been planted ~with 
this melon in Texas, the department says, 
and under favorable conditions will pro- 
duce nearly half as many carloads of melons 
which will be ready for market in July. 


Work for Highway Protection 


A frequent cause for complaint has been 
the way in which heavy vehicles unduly 
break up the highways. Not long ago a 
case was reported where 4 heavy tractor 
was run over a new stretch of concrete with 
disastrous results to the surface of the lat- 
ter. Because they are arteries of communi- 
cation the highways should be protected 
in the interests of all users. 

Violations have become so numerous in 
Illinois that special motorcycle policemen 
are being assigned to the duty of protect- 
ing the roads. The sidecar of each police- 
man’s machine contains scales which can 
be placed underneath the rear wheels of 
a truck to weigh it. If the truck weighs 
more than the law allows the excess is un- 
loaded and the driver must make two trips. 

second offense means arrest. 


The New “Motor Cooker” 


A novel cooker for autos has been in- 
vented by J. F. Lockhart, of Kansas City, 
Kans. He is a newspaperman and thought 
of the conker several years ago while driv- 
ing over Eastern Colorado. It is made of 
non-rusting metal and holds three quarts. 
Although the cooker is merely a kettle that 
hangs on the exhaust manifold the invent- 
or says it will be of great service to the 
rancher, farmer, tourist and picnicker. He 
claims that coffee, eggs, potatoes, meat etc. 
can be boiled on the way to town or coun- 
try with the device. Coffee or eggs will cook 
while driving from three to five miles, he 
says. If the car is stopped, with the motor 
running, about 15 minutes is required. Po- 
tatoes and meats, he declares, will cook in 
about the same time required on an orii- 
nary stove. 





Fighting the Corn Web-Worm 


Outbreaks of the various species of corn 
web-worm can be prevented only by cul- 
tural methods, such as/early fall plowing, 
disking in the spring, proper application of 
fertilizer and sowing of sound seed. Neither 
trapping nor poisoning has met with any 
success, and control of injury to grass- 
lands is very difficult, with little that can 
be done short of plowing up the sod and 
planting it to some immune crop. Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1258, issued free on request 
to “Division of Publications, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C..’ 
offers the result of extensive government 
investigations. Illustrations show the vari- 
ous effects of the insect’s work and also 
the characteristics of the various species. 





Pedigreed Citrus Fruit Trees 


Citrus fruit growers in California a few 
years ago woke up to the fact that their 
navel trees were not behaving just as they 
should, No-one was able to lay his finger 
definitely on the cause of the trouble but 
it was plain that some treés were not mak 
ing the right kind of profits—they were 
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Protected by this large portico historic 
Plymouth Rock rests on the beach at Plymouth, 
Mass., where it is washed by the waters of 
Massachusetts bay. 





variation in size, color, flavor and quality 
of the product that the net yield of stan- 
dard fruit was too low. That meant costly 
losses and therefore gave the trouble a 
serious aspect in the eyes of growers. The 
head of a large growers’ association re- 
quested the federal bureau of plant indus- 
try to loan the association the services of 
\, D. Shamel, an expert plant physiologist, 
who had accomplished notable results in 
improving corn varieties for Illinois farm- 
ers and in standardizing tobacco varigties 
for Connecticut growers. 

Shamel didn’t know much about citrus 
trees but after considering the matter care- 
fully he decided that the problem could 
be solved by puting Nature to work at the 
job in pretty much the samé way as he 
had done in the cases of corn and tobacco. 
He knew that a budded tree—one grown 
from a bud of live wood implanted or 
grafted on a hard root-stock of different 
variety—may display more or less varia- 
tion in its product. This odd behavior can- 
not be attributed to cross-fertilization or 
anything of that nature. It is simply one 
of Nature’s freak performances—a “throw- 
back” which no-one has ever been able to 
explain satisfactorily. Some such bud varia- 
tion, Shamel believed, was causing all the 
trouble in the citrus groves. 

Now all of California’s navel citrus fruit 
has been developed from a pair of “sport” 
orange trees imported from Brazil in 1870 
one of these original great-great-great- 
granddaddies of the navel citrus family still 
stands in Los Angeles). This common an- 
cestry constituted a vulnerable point for 
attacking the problem. A square, 45 trees 
on each side, was blocked off in a healthy, 
thrifty grove anda serial number for each 
tree was painted on its trunk. At picking 
time the yield of each tree was carefully 
checked up for quantity, quality and varia- 
tion from type. 

This checking up was continued for three 
years and the results were tabulated in de- 
tail, Thus trees true to type were identified 
as were those showing eccentricities due 
to bud variation. Furthermore the good 
producers and the indifferent and the poor 
producers were spotted and data were ob- 
tained showing which trees could be im- 
proved and which should be given the ax. 
The next step was to study the most pro- 
ductive trees and select the best of them 
from which to chose buds for propagating 
new stock. 

Buds from these “pedigreed” trees were 

rafted onto new root stocks and some were 
used for top-working (grafting branches of) 

igorous, thrifty trees which had been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting 
because their fruit varied from type. Rec- 
ords of the products of the new pedigreed 
Stock when it came into bearing showed 
that the yield per acre had been multiplied 
more than six times—from about $100 to 
more than $600. Growers estimate that the 
improvement has added a million dollars 
to the value of the annual citrus crop in 
California, for tests have been applied 
extensively in citrus groves of the state and 
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trees found deficient have been either top- 


worked with bud wood from pedigreed 
trees or replated by new pedigreed stock. 
Not only is the fruit now more uniform 
and thereforemorevaluable but growerscan 
do all their spraying at one time, all their 
pruning at one time and the fruit ripens 
evenly, all of which are factors making de- 
cidedly for reduced costs of production. 

Pedigreed trees, whether orange, lemon 
or grapefruit, are maximum producers of 
standard quality fruit, the proportion of 
culls and off-type fruit being very small. 
Shamel believes that the same process may 
be used for evolving pedigreed apples, 
peaches etc. and he predicts that eventually 
orchardists will insist on planting only 
trees of known, tried-and-true breeding. 
He admits that bud selection cannot be 
depended on to eliminate throwbacks al- 
together. For practical purposes, however, 
it seems to be fairly reliable—in a group 
of 650 pedtgreed lemon trees only one 
turned out to be a throwback. 


WANT NO PEASANT CLAN HERE 


What the American farmer should de- 
mand is the same standards of family life 
in the country as are maintained in the city. 
Country folks should be as well educated, 
have as comfortable homes, have as good 
literature available, as good facilities for 
getting about and as stimulating and whole- 
some recreation as do the groups that 
live elsewhere. For country folks to ac- 
cept the program of economy suggested by 
those who want the farmer to do all the 
economizing is unthinkable; it would be 
nothing short of accepting without protest 
an unfair division of the fruits of toil and 
willingly taking their place in society as 
peasants or servants. 

The present unbalanced state of business 
under which one group can afford the com- 
forts and luxuries that another cannot must 
not be allowed to become permanent. There 
is no-one who can resist the continuance 
of this unfortunate condition so effectively 
as the farmer himself, for it is he who is 
most directly affected —Kansas City Star. 








IN THOSE “GOOD OLD DAYS” 

Fifty years ago nobody ever got a wrong 
number. Nobody ever got an electric light 
bill. Nobody ever had a flat tire. Nobody 
cussed static. Nobody read titles out loud 
in a movie, Nobody had heard of Hi John- 
son, Bob La Follette, the farm bloc, the 
German crown prince, Mah Jong or jazz-— 
Western Press. 





A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 
A prudent man foreseeth the evil, and 
hideth himself: but the simple pass on, 
and are punished.—Proverbs 22:3. 





When I send a dollar for the Pathfinder 
I don’t think of the money as being “spent”; 
I regard it as a wise investment for edu- 
cational matter—J. Williams. 
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Wonder Plant. 


Lots of fun fun weteping 8 are. Nosoil, no send, ne 

ravel needed— ing but sunlight and water 

his is the , eae of the century. One 
package of seed uces the most novel, the 
most beautiful, the most luxurious table center 
plant you ever saw. Seeds begin to grow within 
three days after you prepare them. Grows any- 
where, summer or winter—Results guaranteed, 
or money refunded. Full steeple directions with 
each package of seed. Regular price 

a package. intreductery price 

25¢ a kage, 5 packages for $1. 
Send for a supply today, Stamps 
accepted. We want agents. You can 
ye big mony. in spare time. 


SUNSHINE SEED B Company 
502 Baker Bidg., 


















































Men! Women! you don’t have to long in vain any more 
for the beautiful, thick, lustrous hair that is always as- 
sociated with Cuban men and women. Now the guarded 
secrets of generations are yours through the use of the 
famous Cuban Hair Tonic, ‘“Rhum Quinquina”’ Crusellas. 
“Rhum Quinquina’’ has won universal recognition as a 
truly wonderful remedy. Prevents dandruff, stops falling 
hair, and promotes the growth of really beautiful hair, 
Try a bottle of ‘“‘Rhum Quinquina’’ for the scalp and 
you will be delightfully surprised at the great and im- 
mediate improvement in the appearance of your hair, 


SEND NO MONEY —just mail us your name and 
address immediately and we 
will send you a bottle of the famous ‘““Rhum Quinauina”’ 


Hair Tonic; pay postman $1 and postage on delivery 
or send $1 with order and we'll prepay postage 


Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 
FINCK IMPORTING COMPANY 











Dept. AB. 206 Broadway, New York City 












GENUINE TOYO PANAMA HAT’ 
FOR. MEN, WOMEN 


Unbreakable. Can be folded, put 
in pocket, silk ribbon and sweat. 
Sells as high as $5.00. $15.00 per 
dozen to agents. Send $1.50 for 
sample, state size. Money posi- 
tively refunded if not satisfied, 


H. & H. PANAMA HAT CO. 


Dept. A, 112-114 Wooster St. New York 


We Pay $6 a Day 


ke orders for guaranteed 

siery for men and women. Al} 
styles and colors. Written guar- 
antee with each pair to wear 

give satisfaction or new hose free. 
STEADY DAILY INCOME 

Full or spore time. No experience 
necessary. No capital needed. Low 
priced. silk hose lead. Take orders 
for six to ten pairs a 
orders increase every month. Prompt 
delivery peapentons. For a steady, year 

round business there is nothing Sete 
than this line. Write for samples. 


JENNINGS MFG. CO., Hose D-76, Dayton, Ohio 


FATHER—MOTHER 


The Pathfinder offers boys an exceptional opportunity 
during the summer vacation to build up a little business 
of their own, that will net a nice sum every week in 
the year. We want an energetic boy in every com- 
munity te act as our agent. To such a boy, we give 
exclusive agent’s privileges for both weekly sales and 
yearly subscriptions. By devoting a littie time te 
this pleasant work while out of school, the boy will 
have a business established when school again opens, 
that he can easily look after on Saturdays, and not 
interfere with his school work. This pian not only 
occupies a bey’s spare time, which is a great essential 
in character building, but is a means of his earning 
money of his own and at the same time gaining 
valuable business experience. 

















We do not give boys worthless premiums in retirn 
for their time and ort but pay them in cash every 
week.. There are no formalities to observe or rules 
to learn We furnish papers the first week free, 
allowing the boy te sell or distribute them as he 
desires. After he completes his sale each week, he 
simply deducts his commission from the money collected 
and reports te us ordering his papers for the next —_— 
We furnish report bianks and return envelopes. 
boys are making big money selling the Pathfinder 
and your boy can do as well as others. 


We invite parents and teachers to take this up  — 
their boys and write us without delay as the first by 

in each locality to register will have the preteveane 
and he will remain our agent as long as he desires. 
Write today to 


THE PATHFINDER, Desk 26, WASHINGTON, D, C. 
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- The Silent Model » 


SYNOPSIS 

Kay Levering, an artist tired Of painting the same models 
in the same poses, receives a call from Mrs. Maiden who 
introduces her beautiful niece Miss Ellison and offers her 
for a model. Kay takes her but it is understood that the 
girl is never to talk to him. As Kay paints the girl day 
after day he bécomes hopelessly infatuated and tries 
every way to make her talk. So far, he has been unsuccessful. 


One morning the Silent Model came in 
in a new mood. Usually she arrived-with a 
demure smile of conventional politeness; 
but this morning she came in smiling gaily. 
It was a warm day in late May. She threw 
off her light wrap, and disclosed a bewil- 
dering summery gown of palest green, with 
knots of dark green velvet. A hat with a 
wreath of pink roses and white ribbon sat 
smartly on her head. Her gold hair was 
a-tangle, her violet eyes were shining. Her 
whole attitude was not demure, but glad 
and gay and almost roguish. 

Levering looked at her, undecided wheth- 
er to clasp her wildly in his arms—and 
so lose her forever—or—not—when she 
pirouetted up to him, caught his hands in 
hers, and led him round the studio in a gay, 
light-hearted little dance. Then, as sud- 
denly, she dropped his hands, made an 
adorable, saucy curtsy, and ran to her 
model-throne with a smile as of a child 
caught stealing jam. 

Levering communed with himself. If, he 
thought rapidly, he should presume on 
this, and assume a better acquaintance, she 
might fly away home. So, though sorely 
against his inclination, he drew up to his 
easel and went silently to work. 

This astonished her, and the pansy-blue 
eves opened wide. 

“Good work!” said Levering to himself. 
“Keep it up, old boy!” He worked on 
steadily, and the eyes grew wider and more 
surprised-looking, and a last—yes, surely, 
it was the suggestion of a pout on the 
cupid’s bow that served her for a mouth! 

“A little gayer expression, please, Miss 
Ellison,” he said, in a business-like and 
purposely irritating voice. 

His plan worked. His model made a dis- 
tinct moue at him and then immediately 
assumed the desired expression of gayety. 

“A little more intelligence in your 
glance,” Levering said wickedly, and was 
rewarded by a flash of anger that made him 
blink. 

He looked at her pleasantly. “Some day,” 
he said, “I’m going to make you very angry, 
and paint you as you look then. And some 
day”—his voice fell lower—“some day I’m 
going to paint you crying. A true picture 
of you, with those blue eyes full of unshed 
tears, will be a “masterpiece!” 

He stopped talking, his thoughts busy 
with the composition of this new idea, 
when Miss Ellison brushed-her hand across 
her eyes and drooped her head to a new 
pose. 

“Jove!” cried Levering. Don’t move! 
Don’t!” 

He whisked a fresh canvas into place, 
snatched a charcoal, and began to draw 
the face before him. There were no tears 
in the violet eyes, but the rest of the face 
was the most beautiful picture of a sor- 
rowing maiden ever shown to mortal eyes. 

“Don’t move,” implored Levering, though 
she hadn’t. “Oh, don’t! Keep it up! Think 
of the day you broke your first doll, the 
day your kitten died, the day you lost your 
penny—oh, think of anything doleful and 
sad! Gee! what a chance!” 

On he worked. At last, “Rest!” he said, 
and then with amazement he saw it was 
two o’clock ! 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” he cried. “Even 
if you couldn’t speak, yOu could have rested 
—you could have gone home—you could 
have—hit me, or something!” 

Miss Ellison seemed to bear no ill-will. 


it N. 


Carolyn Wells 
She smiled sweetly at him, left her place, 
and dawdled—yes, dawdled—about the 
room. 

Levering was both bewitched and bewil- 
dered. What could she want? A tin crack- 
er-box stood on a table. With a glad smile, 
Miss Ellison opened it, and immediately 
closed it, making a wry face, for it held 
old paint-tubes. 

“Great jumping jinks! she’s hungry!” 
thought Levering. “I say, Miss Ellison, it’s 
long past your lunch-time, isn’t it?” 

She nodded yes, with an expectant smile. 

“Shall I—would you like me to—that is, 
could I go out and get some crackers?” 

Disappointment clouded the blue eyes; a 
sad little smile, without dimples, curved 


the red mouth; and Miss Ellison’s head 
oscillated from side to side, indicating a 














The popular game of marbles in the Ozarks, 
locally known as “hoss-in.” The object of the 
players, who shoot in turn, is to knock out the 
marbles in the squared “ring,” thé one getting 


the most being the winner. If the player’s 
“taw” stops in the ring he is “‘fat,’”’ or “‘dead,” 
and is out of the game. We must not let his 
taw stop near an opponent, for he might be 
“killed”; that is, the opponent would shoot at 
his marble instead of those in the ring, and 
a hit would put him out, the marbles he had 
already won going to the killer. If the marble 
in the middie is knocked out in the first shot 
from taw, which is usually some 20 feet from- 
the ring, the game is thus won in a single 
shot. Care must be taken not to fall short of 
the dead-line on this first shot. 





very positive negative. She moved toward 
her coat—and a great, a preposterous idea 
came to Kay Levering. 

“Would you—now, don’t kill me—would 
you go to lunch with me somewhere?” 

Miss Ellison beamed. Her smile so irra- 
diated the whole place that Levering was 
nearly blinded. More than that, she pirouet- 
ted a few steps of the little dance she had 
indulged in when she first came in that 
morning. Then she pointed to the date on 
the calendar. 

Levering looked comprehending. “Oho! 
I’m getting there. Today is some sort of 
a fete day!” 

She nodded vigorously and smiled en- 
chantingly. 

“Perhaps your birthday?” And the gold 
head nodded like a carved Chinese man- 
darin. 

“Well, it’s the greatest day in the world 
for me! How old are you? I mean, many 
happy returns! Come on! Where shall 
we go?” 

As she waited expectantly, he named a 
gorgeous hostelry, but this met with a de- 
cided head-shake of refusal. A lesser res- 
taurant shared the same fate; and then 
Levering said: “I know a ducky little place 
near here; just a tea-room, the Louisa Hen- 
rietta. Will you go there?” 

A beaming smile accepted this invitation, 
and Levering tripped across the room on 
air, to get his rose-colored hat from its 
rose-colored peg. 

The next hour gave him much the same 
sensations of happiness that the Christmas 
pantomime used to when he was a child. 
To order luncheon for his beautiful com- 






panion; to wateh her e pink-tipped 
finger as it pointed out dishes she de- 
sired on the dainty but rather limited 
menu; to see her smile as he suggested a 
possible choice, and smilingly nod approv- 
al or dissent—all this was fascinating be- 
yond words to tell. 

He entertained her with conversation. 
He talked of the opera, and learned that she 
went often, and that their favorites were 
the same. He talked of travel, and found 
she had wandered afar. He talked of books, 
and found her well-read in certain fields. 
He talked of pictures, and there she was 
conversant with the best. 

The hour flew, and then they left the 
lunch-room. “Mayn’t I go home with you?” 
he said, but she shook such a decided nega- 
tive that he apologized; and even. as he 
spoke,.she held up her finger at a passing 
taxicab. He put her in, saying casually, 
“Where shall I tell him to go?” 

She smiled and merely pointed straight 
ahead with her very useful index finger. 

He sighed, but said to the driver, “Go 
on. The lady will give you directions after 
a block or so.” 

Her smile of gratitude and -appreciation 
assufed him that he had done. the right 
thing. Then he went home, and talked 
with himself after the manner.of that 
mythical relation known as a Dutch uncle. 

“Kay,” he said kindly but firmly, “it 
won’t do! She’s a beauty and a darling, 
and you’re crazy over her, but it won’t do.” 

“Why not?” he asked himself belliger- 
ently. 

“Because you don’t know anything about 
her.” 

“But I—oh, hang it all! I love her!” 

“I don’t believe it’s real loye—it’s too 
sudden. And you can’t marry a girl you 
know nothing of. You’re a decent, God- 
fearing citizen; you come-cf an aristocratic 
and well-known family; and you can’t— 
you mustn’t—fall in love with a model.” 

“But she isn’t like a model. She’s cul- 
tured, she’s - 

“How do you know she’s cultured? You 
never even heard her speak.” 

“I’ve heard her laugh.” 

“Yes. I forgot that laugh for the mo- 
ment. Nobody could laugh like that who 
wasn’t all of earth’s best. But it won’t do, 
old man, and you must chuck it.” 

“I guess you’re right. Ill chuck it.” 

And chuck it he did. When Miss Ellison 
came the next day he was the cool, polite 
artist, and she the calm, demure model 
again. He had laid aside the tearful pic- 
ture and returned to the summer girl. 

“Raise your chin the least bit, please,” he 
directed, and she did. 

“Smile a trifle more,” and she did. 

But after an hour of steady work he 
saw her smile suddenly fadé, her face droop, 
and—yes, a tear on her pink cheek. 

“Miss Ellison!” he exclaimed, springing 
up. She raised her eyes to his, and they 
were brimming. 

“Don’t move!” he cried, as he dashed for 
his other canvas. “Those tears! Those 
eyes! Oh, hold the pose.” 

She did, and with a few quick strokes 
those tears were immortalized. 

“Oh!” he cried, as he fling down his 
brushes, “oh, you darling!” and with two 
strides he was at her side and had crush- 
ed her in his arms. 

“My little girl!” he cried. “My little girl! 
Oh, my darling, how I love you!” 

Two tiny fists pounded his broad chest; 
two shoulders and arms wriggled wildly 
in an attempt to get out of his embrace; 
two eyes shot angry darts into his own; 
but two dimples appeared at the ends of 
the sweetest smile yet. 

“You angel! No, I’ll never let you go!” he 
cried, as if she had asked it. verbally. 

But then the mouth turned pathetic, the 
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A REAL “HE-MAN’S” STORY NEXT 

oss duly 6th we will run “The 
Strength of Men,” by James Oliver Cur- 
wood, it is a powerful, heart-gripping 
story of the struggle between two men for 
a fortune—and a girl. It is told only as the 
author can tell it. James Oliver Curwood 
whose stories are of the far places and 
‘“‘he=-men,” not forgetting ourcanine friends 
is a descendant on his father’s side of 
Capt. Marryat, the great English novelist. 
Born at Owosso, Mich., in 1878, Curw 
attended the University of Michigan and 
began his literary career as a reporter on 
the Detroit News-Tribune. He made such 
a success with his independent writings 
that he left the newspaper field in 1907 to 
take up literary work exclusively. 

He is recognized as an authority on mat- 
ters pertaining to the Canadian woods. He 
spends several months of each year in the 
wilds of the Northwest. Some of these 
trips have taken him as far as the arctic 
coast. He claims to be the only American 
ever employed by the Canadian government 
as an explorer and descriptive writer. He 
has written many books about the country 
of his affection, some of which have been 
reviewed in the Pathfinder. Many of his 
stories have been adapted to the movies. 











eyes turned pleading, and he had to release 
her or feel himself a brute. 

“I'll let you go on one condition,” he said, 
still holding her firmly: “that you speak 
to me. Will you speak?” 

She nodded yes, and he looked at her 
doubtfully. 

“Truly?” he said, and she crossed her 
heart in solemn promise. 

Then he let her go; and she stood before 
him, hesitating, blushing and altogether 
adorable. 

“Speak dear,” he entreated. 

“I c-c-c-an’t speak,” she said, “b-b-be-be- 
cause I st-t-t-tutter.” 

“Oh, is that all?” cried Levering, infinite- 
ly relieved. “I thought you had an awful 
voice or a bad lisp or something really un- 
attractive! But a simple little stammer— 
oh, is that all? Well, now stammer out 
two things, my lady. First, that you love 
me. 

The smile was radiant. “I 1-l-l-love 
y-y-you!” she said, and then the smile.and 
the smiler were gathered into a pair of 
outstretched arms. 

“And now, Dear Heart, for the second 
stammer. What is your first name?” 

One violet eye peeped out from the en- 
veloping embrace, and one dimple showed 
at the end of a smile. “Bib-bub-betty,” she 
said, 

“Betty, a darling name, and Bib-bub- 
betty is unusual and specially dear. Oh, 
Betty, you do love me, don’t you?” 

“Would I. be here if I didn’t?” she said, 
as she nestled her head on his shoulder 
and curled her fingers inside his own. 

“W-where’s your s-stammer?” he said, 
stuttering himself, in sheer surprise. 

“Haven’t any,” she returned gayly, smil- 
ing at him in pure joy. “Oh, you big, beau- 
tiful You—I’ll tell you all about it. I’m 
Nell Drayton’s friend. Auntie and I are 
visiting her. And you never would come 
to see Nell, and I wanted to meet you. And 

well, yes, I wanted you to paint me, but 
Nell said you would use only professional 
models; so I played a little game. [ma 
spoiled child, you know, and they had to 
let me. I just made them.” 

“But Nell Drayton—my cousin Nell?” 

“Yes; you’re a nice cousin, aren’t you? 
You haven’t been to see her since we’ve 
been here. If you had, of course, it would 
all have come out, and we should have been 
properly introduced. And you see, Kay, I 
just wanted you to paint me; so I tried 
this way.” 

“But it was risky, dearest.” 

“Not at all, so far as I was concerned. I 
can take care of myself. It has proved risky 
for you, however. What will Nell say?” 

“But your silence, your stammer?” 

“Oh, the silence was part of my little 
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game. I couldn’t have played it otherwise. 
I just made Aunt Lydia bring me here that 
day and fix it up. How she hated to! But 
I make everybody do what I will. As to the 
stammer—that was just for fun, to see if 
you would love me in spite of it.” 

“I would, indeed!” declared Levering, 
holding her close, “and do you know, I sort 
of miss it, Bib-bub-betty !” 

(The End) 





LA FOLLETTE SHOULD BOLT 


La Follette’s program proves that he does 
not belong in the Republican party and 
never did. He wants congress substituted 
as a court of appeal from the supreme court. 
His assumption is that the great mass of 
the American people are downtrodden, 
which is false. The next assumption is that 
in all their political development as a free 
people they have done nothing but enslave 
themselves and that now all their processes 
must be changed. They shall discard all 
their defenses, mix themselves in every- 

ody’s business, here and abroad, and create 
a government which Shall day by day strike 
an economic balance between John Smith 
and William Jones. 


In his domestic program La Follette 
chiefly beats the war drums. His is a pol- 
icy of crush and grab: crush the monopo- 
lies, seize wealth, stop individual initiative, 
tax not for upkeep of government but for 
the distribution of property through poli- 
tics. Europe’s conspicuous government 
failures have been in public ownership. 
La Follette would adopt that. America’s 
conspicuous advancement has been in pri- 
vate energy, initiative and wisdom, La Fol- 
lette would stop that. The government 
owned railroads of Europe are failures. 
Therefore America should own the rail- 
roads, 

This is supposed to be an attempt to lib- 
eralize the Republican party. We'd like to 
see a revival of intelligent liberalism with 
honest purposes and a level head, but such 
a program as La Follette offers would drive 
sensible citizens into the opposite camp. 

La Follette should bolt. He is an-ab- 
surdity in the Republican party. He has 
been for years. With his fictitious mem- 
bership in the party he produces confusion 
and retards real efforts towards liberalism. 
He helps the tories by his extravagance of 
ideas. When he is out of the party and at 
the head of his own the Republicans will 
be better off—Chicago Tribune. 





THE EXCEPTION AND THE RULE 


A man Who doesn’t smoke or drink or 
gamble, who is true to his wife and always 
gives first consideration to his home, is 
looked upon as a paragon of virtue. But 
the woman who doesn’t smoke or drink or 
gamble, who is true to her husband and con- 
centrates her attention upon the welfare of 
the home—why, there are so many millions 
of such women in the country that you 
wouldn’t think their achievements as any- 
thing worth noticing—Savings Journal. 








Your shoes feel easy if you use 


Allen’s Foot:Ease 


It stops the pain of Corns and Bunions and 
you can walk all day in ease and comfort. 
Nothing gives such sure relief to hot, tired, 
aching, inflamed or swollen feet, blisters or 
calluses. A little Allen’s Foot=Ease sprin- 
kled in each shoe in the morning gives you 
a day of restful ease; you forget about 
tight shoes and become unconscious of 
your feet. People who use it say they have 
solved their foot troubles and walk. or 
dance in comfort. 

For FREE sample and a Foot=Ease Walk- 
ing Doll, address 


ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 











Try This Free 
For Your Asthma 


Many Say It Is the Only Way in the 
World. It Costs You Nothing 
to Try It 








The first night of sound sleep | have had in 
twenty years. 


The most remarkable results are being 
experienced by asthma sufferers with a 
wonderful elixir that just simply puts at- 
tacks out of business. You sleep like a 
top; no wheeze, no choke, no gasp for 
breath; and you can try it free in your own 
home and in ——_ in any —_ of te 
disease by sending name - address to 
Frontier Asthma Co., R. 9088 Niagara and 
Hudson Sts., Buffalo, N. Y,. 









Selling our well known 


GOODYEAR RAINCOATS 


$1.75 each, in dozen or gross lots. Sample 
sent upon receipt of $2.00. Agents wanted. 
( Write for our money making catalog. 
GOODYEAR RUBBER MFG. CO. 
Dept.E, 34. 9th Street, N. ¥.C. 


AGENTS---Sell Towels 


Make $10 to $15 a day selling new, patented KNITTED 
towels. Each towel put up in sealed, transparent, germ- 
proof packet. Ready to-open and use. This is something 
brand-new in the towel line. Sells on sight because price 
is low and towel is guaranteed. Big commissions paid men 
and women agents. Write for full information or send 
$1 for sample box. 


San-KNIT-ary Textile Mills, Dept. 603 
1011 Diamond St., Philadelphia, 


AGENTS 


Make $10 to $20 
daily selling 
Premier Knife 
and Scissors 
Sharpeners. 


Earn SSO aday- 
y) 











Pa- 





200% PROFIT 
ormore. 9 out of 10 
women buy Pro- 
duces keen edge 
quickly Sells for 50c. 


PREMIER MFG. CO. 
Dept.7 Detroit, Mich’ 










We will send a STERLING razor on 30 days trial. If satisfactory, costs 
$1.97. If not, costs nothing. Fine Horsehide Strop FREE. Write rf 
STERLING COMPANY Suite 35 . 


OUR BIG OFFER 


Here is the biggest value ever offered in magazines. You may 
have the Pathfinder senttotwo different addresses, each for one 
year,or your subscription will be extended two years as you may 
desire. The other magazines each for one year to one address . 


152 Magazines for Only $2 


— Send Currency At Our Risk —— 


The Pathfinder (8,%o3..) 
People’s Popular Monthly(,.32..) 
Farm & Home (eens) 
American Needlewoman (,,22.) 


(Formerly American Woman) 
(issues) Save $1.35 








Mother’s Home Life 
YOU NEED NOT WRITE A LETTER 


Just clip this advertisement and enclose in an envelope with 
your name, address and remittance and mail at once. to 


PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C. 


or HAY FEVER Treatment 
mailed on trial. State which 
ou want. If it cures send §1; 

f not, don’t. Write today. 
SIDNEY, O. 


Address W. K. STERLINE, $17 Ohio Ave., 































































Odd Accidents 
40-Foot Fall a Mere Incident. A two- 
year-old child of Mrs. Charles Sampson, of 
New York, plunged through an open win- 
“dow and fell 40 feet to the ground. Unhurt, 


he sat up, looked about him and cooed his 
delight over the experience. 


Bounced through Window; Hurt. As he 
playfully bounced in bed a two-year-old 
son of W. D. Canning, of Barron Co., Wis. 
was thrown to one side. He struck a win- 
dow beside the bed, crashed through the 
glass and fell to the ground, sustaining 
serious injuries. 


Mistake with Alarm Clock Fatal. William 
Brown, of Cassopolis, Mich., set his alarm 
clock for four instead of six as he intended. 
When the alarm rang he arose and went to 
a near-by store. The watchman, unaccus- 
tomed to the appearance of customers so 
early, mistook him for a burglar and shot 
him to death. 


Auto Upset Dodging Cat. When a black 
eat started across the path of a speeding 
auto at Bradford, Pa., the driver swerved 
aside suddenly to dodge it and the car over- 
turned. One of the passengers died of a 
broken neck. The driver and a second pas- 
senger received serious injuries, 











Narrow Squeak for Dog Trainer. F. L. 
Curtis, of Newcastle, Pa.. employed Balos 
Austrian to help him train a German police 
dog to chase trespassers. Austrian would 
“trespass” on Curtis’s premises and the 
latter would set the dog upon him, “the 
trespasser” when hard pressed finally tak- 
ing refuge in a tree. One day after the 
lessons had been in progress for some time 
Austrian was sitting on a log in the Curtis 
woods when the dog came bounding through 
_the brush and attacked him viciously. When 
Curtis reached the scene a few minutes 
later he found Austrian nearly dead, bleed- 
ing profusely from gaping wounds in his 
néck and face. The dog gave up the attack 
only after Curtis had beaten him into in- 
sensibility. 


Shot by “Protecting” Brother. After she 
had heard several hair-raising ghost stories 
told by visiting neighbors, nine-year-old 
May Bradford, of Springfield, Ohio, was 
sent upstairs alone to dress for a church 
function. She became frightened and her 
brother Robert, seven, was sent up by his 
father to “protect” her. Evidently the boy 
picked up an automatic pistol and acci- 
dentally pulled the trigger; a bullet pierced 
little May’s head, killing hér instantly. 


Autoist in Faint Plunged into River. P. 
P. Hallowell was driving his auto near the 
Schuylkill river in Philadelphia when he 
felt one of the fainting spells to which he 
was subject because of a heart disorder 
coming upon him. As he reached for the 
emergency brake everything went black 
before him. Contact with the cold water as 
he plunged with the car into the river re- 
stored him to consciousness. The machine 
landed upside down in 15 feet of water and 
Hallowell was pinned under it. By an al- 
most superhuman effort he dislodged him- 
self and shot his body to the surface but 
just as the light burst upon his eyes he 
fainted again and knew no more until he 
found himself lying on the bank of the 
river. Three men employed as guards in 
an adjacent park had seen him plunge into 
the water and rescued him. 


Skull Nailed to Hen-coop Roof. Sam 
Duncan, colored, of Terre Haute, Ind., sup- 
ported the roof of a chicken-coop with his 
head while another colored man nailed tar- 








a 
paper over it. Duncan’s wife entered the 
building some time later and found him 
dead, one of the nails driven through the 
roof having pierced his skull and held it 
tightly against the sheathing. 





Current through Fishing Rod Fatal. Web- 
ber Grammar, of Balis, Ill, made a cast 
with a metal fishing rod. The tip of the 
rod came in contact with a high-voltage 
electric wire and conducted the current into 
his body. He died from the resulting burns, 


Shot Lighting Cigar. Irving Curtin, hunt- 
ing near Whiteplains, N. Y., stopped to light 
a cigar. With his shotgun resting against 
his side he raiséd his foot to strike a match 
on the sole of his shoe. His toe caught the 
hammer or the trigger and the gun was 
discharged, riddling his body with shot. 
He died shortly afterward at the hospital. 


Dragged When Auto Caught Sleeve. Mrs. 
Aurelia Whitman, of Washington, had just 
stepped from a street car onto a platform 
provided for the accommodation of pas- 
sengers when her coat sleeve caught on the 
door handle of a passing auto. She was 
dragged some distance over the pavement 
and rendered unconscious. 








THE UNCHANGING WORLD 


They all go by, the pitiless, plangent wars, 
They all go by and leave the altered world 
Unaltered. Underneath the hawthorn tree 
The shepherd tells his tale, and o’er the sea 
The ships are sailing with their wings un- 
furledd, 
Spring blows her clarion and the skylark 
soars. 
The ancient mysteries are now as then; 
Milions have passed, Earth heeds it not and 
smiles, 
The roads outstretch their gray monotonous 
miles, 
The ageless course of things begins again. 
This loved hillside is beautiful as when 
The clangorous trumpets blared, and when 


the isles 

And all the mountains from their deep de- 
files 

Answered the summons with a_ stern 
“Amen.” 


—J. H. Hallard, in Savings and Invest- 
ment Journal. 





WHY AUTOS REPLACE HORSES 


The low-price automobile costs but little 
more than a good horse and buggy used to 
cost, a light motor truck about the same 
as a team and wagon, and a high-priced 
car about as much as a coach and pair. Be- 
tween the efficiency and usefulness of the 
automotive vehicles and of their predeces- 
sors there is no comparison. Automobile 
prices are being lowered at intervals in 
order to stimulate buying, and greater buy- 
ing enables manufacturers under modern 
methods of manufacturer to lower costs. It 
is because cars are cheap that the people 
are buying them, and the people are buying 
them because they have money to spend. 
—Fall River Globe. 
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AT HOME 


You can earn good money at home in your 
spare time making show cards. No canvass- 
We show you how, supply 








ing or soliciting. 
both men and women work at home no matter 
where you live and pay you cash each week. 
Full particulars and booklet free. Write today. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 


70 Adams Building  Torente, Canada 


King Tut’s 12 Magic Words 


Sure way to get anything you want, you'll be dumb with surprise; 
FREE, write Philemon 





‘box 62, Sta. 0. New York City 
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OPPORTUNIT 


bop for the mas. who’ wishes to be bis own bose and 
owner a permanent, ever-expanding, profitable 
merchandising service. It may start with $100 capital, 
or $10,000, but it cannot start without capital. ‘The 
degree of success has no reasonable limit, It has at- 
tracted to it and has today engaged in it men who are 
conspicuous successes aud of long and wide experience 
in merchandising, with capital abundant for all their 
eee a other extreme of men and women 
m usiness experience and aua 

— who lifications and 

No man is too big for the business, 

Men of strong professional standing with 
incomes have given up these incomes and Ae mena 
f work to engage in this service, with success 

The business is merchandising, but it entails a service 
that is unique, intensely interesting. productive of 
great enthusiasm, and broadly constructive. It makes 
you the greatest benefactor in your community, town, 
city, or aistrict, and pays you a real profit for such 
benefaction. 

Service is the foundation of all real ys $ 
service literally enables you to take tiene foum an a 


and put it into the life of le lend 
profits in doing so. Pr on ee “ 


Address: MANUFACTURER, 
Care MOTIVE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 





1913 Sunnyside Ave. at Winchester, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Hay Fever and 





you all 

bottle of Lane’s Famous 
jo matter how | bottle of Lane's Famous Romedy. 
try my remedy cost to you. It has cured thous- 
ands and does not cost a cent until you are completely 
cured—then send me 25. Writeme le é 
D. J. LANE, a0 Lane Bldg. St. Macys, Kans 
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American Needliew 50 
Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 

















The President’s Job 


The President receives the greatest 
adulation and the severest criticism of 
any person in the world. This is be- 
cause the President of the United 
States is the most powerful ruler on 
earth. Do you know his powers, his 
duties, his limitations? Do you know 
also his burdens—such burdens as no 
other single human being has to 
sustain? 

One of the many fascinating and in- 
spiring chapters in the new and en- 
farged edition of 


“The American Government” 
By Frederic J. Haskin 
is that which telts about the President. 
It is full of the little, interesting 
things that make the office human. 
You will read in this chapter many 
instructive and enlightening things 
about the great office You will read 
stories of Lincoln, Roosevelt and others. 
When you have completed this chapter, 
you will know why the President is the 
most powerful of earthly rulers. 
Every American should own a copy of 
this great patriotic book. It is as 
interesting as a ‘“‘best seller,” in- 
spiring and informative. 
Price, $1.00, mailed to any address 
in U. S. Money back if not satisfied. 


. S., with com- 
FREE 2 lave color man, or videt w = 
























Constitution of U.S. 
THE PATHFINDER PUB. CO., Washinaton, D. C. 
Please find inclosed $.......... » for which you will 


send, postage prepaid, ........-.s+s+s0+: copies of the 
new and enlarged:edition of ‘‘The American Govern- 
ment.’” 





(Price per copy—One Dollar) 
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THE HEIR AT LAW. 
(Concluded from page 11) 





up and down and beaming upon him with 
the greatest good-will! - 

“You'll excuse me, my boy!” he cried. “I 
thought I recognized you at first, but I had 
to be sure. A swindler might have picked 
up all the other information, but he 
couldn’t have remembered the knife! If 
your uncle could only have lived to see 
this day!” 

And Samuel Hopper, shyster and crook, 
snatched in a breath from the depths of 
despair to the heights of hope, could only 
mumble under his breath: “One chance in 
a million, and he called the turn! He called 
the turn!” 

SJ * * 

Mr. Hopper sat at his desk and made fig- 
ures upon the back of an envelope with the 
stub of a pencil. As he figured, he smiled to 
himself and twisted a pale cheroot about in 
his mouth. 

“If the sale of the property works out all 
right,” he thought, “it ought to total about 
$22,000. Not so bad! Not so bad!” 

The door opened, and the bald Jocelyn 
entered, Agitation showed in his eyes, not 
unmixed with wonder. “Mullins is outside, 
sir!” he said. 

“Humph!” snorted Hopper. “I wonder 
where he’s been for a week! Spending that 
money, I guess!” 

“By his appearance, sir,” said Jocelyn, 
“he must have been spending money.” 

“Tell him to wait a whik,” said Hopper. 
“It?ll teach him to attend to business until 
this thing is over.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jocelyn, and vanished. 

Immediately there arose a terrific clamor 
in the outer room, “What, me?” bawled a 
voice. “Wait for him? I guess not!” 

The door crashed open, and a young man 
entered -like a typhoon, still bellowing. 
“That’s pretty good!” he sneered. “Wait 
a while, eh? Well, wouldn’t that kill you?” 

At the sight of the visitor, Samuel Hop- 
per half rose from his chair, and then 
dropped back again, mouth open and eyes 
staring. Mr. Mullins shot a glance at the 
lawyer out of the corner of his eye, and 
leisurely proceeded to wriggle out of a 
fur overcoat. This done, he stood forth in 
a neat gray business suit, patent-leather 
shoes, high collar, and dark blue scarf, 
from which there gleamed a diamond. A 
heavy gold watch-fob dangled from his 
waistcoat pocket; and when he stripped off 
his new tan gloves three rings came to 
view. “Hello, judge!” he said with a grin. 
“How’s the shyster business? Located any 
more heirs lately?” 

Hopper pointed.a finger at his visitor and 
made motions with his mouth. At last he 
found language. “Where—where did you 
get those clothes?” he demanded. 

“Judge,” said the young man, with an air 
of reproof, “I’m surprised at you! In the 
best circles such a crack as that would set 
you clear outside!” 

“Have you been back to Camberwell Cen- 
ter?” roared Hopper, springing to his feet. 

“Well, maybe I had business there,” said 
Mullins coolly. 

“Didn’t I tell you to keep out of that 
thing until I got the property lined up?” 
roared Hopper. “Didn’t 1?” | 

“And let you hog the whole works?” said 
Mullins pleasantly. “No, judge. I just 
dropped in this morning to tell you that 
I’ve decided to switch lawyers. I’ve got an 
honest one now.” 

Hopper jumped at him, foaming with 
imprecations. Mullins seized his discarded 
legal advisor by the shoulders, and jammed 
him back into his chair with a bump that 
made his teeth rattle. 

“Now, then, you cheap crook!” panted 
Mullins, “Listen to me! I’ve been your 





dog around this town for five years. I’ve 
done your dirty work, and I’ve taken two 
and three dollars for a job, because you 
knew I had to have it and couldn’t kick. 
All the time I’ve been laying for you— 
understand, laying for you! Now I’ve got 
you right where I want you—and I’m going 
to hand you the jolt of your life!” 


“Waita minute!” pleaded Hopper. “What’s 
the use of getting excited over this thing? 
We can fix it up between us, can’t we? 
When I offered you $1500 I didn’t know 
how much there was in this estate. I didn’t, 
that’s honest!” 


Mullins laughed uproariously. “Well, I 
found out how much there was in it!” he 
said. “Old man Parker put me wise to the 
whole thing, and I signed some papers and 
put the case into his hands.” 

“You’re going to try and steal it, are 
you?” snarled Hopper. “Well, Ill stop 
your clock; my friend! [Ill tip it off to 
Parker that your name ain’t Strong at all, 
but Mullins! Think I’m going to put a 
beggar on a horse and then have him kick 
me in the face? No, sir! Ill see you in 
jail first!” 

Mullins sat down on the edge of the desk, 
With his left hand he took a firm grip on 
the lapel of Hopper’s coat, while with his 
clenched right he made magnetic passes 
under the shyster’s nose. 


“Listen, you crook!” said Mullins. “I 
promised you a real jolt, and you can set 
yourself for it, because it’s coming over 
now. I was always mighty careful to keep 
away from any job that might send me up 
the river, wasn’t I? I never got where the 
law could grab me, did I? And I haven’t 
this time. I told you when you first men- 
tioned this thing to me that I wouldn’t have 
any part of it. Didn’t I? Answer me!” 


He shook Hopper as a terrier shakes a 
rat; and like a rat Hopper squeaked. “You 
did until I talked money!” he sniffed. 

“No!” shouted Mullins. “You talked 
something besides money—you talked 
names! You thought I fell for your measly 
$1500 and your hand-me-down clothes, and 
I let you keep on thinking so, just for the 
fun of handing you this little surprise 
party. Even when I sprung that knife on 
the old boy, you never tumbled. Youthought 
that was a lucky guess, eh? It wasn’t a 
guess, it was a cinch!” 

Hopper jerked the hand away from his 
lapel and his chair crashed to the floor as 
he leaped to his feet. “What are you get- 
ting at?” he demanded, 

“Something you don’t meet very often— 
the truth!” said Mullins simply. “You saw 
an ‘ad’ in the paper, and started out looking 
for an heir. There’s five million people in 
this town; only one of ’em had a right to 
that property, and I’ve got to hand it to 
you, judge, because you found him! . Yes, 
you petty larcenist, I’m the real William 
Henry !” 





The world is so full 
Of such highly priced things, 
I think we should all 
“Have the income of kings. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 











—taking orders for our beautiful 
monuments from relatives, neighbors 
and friends who are planning to buy. 
No ence is necessary. i 

R. F. O., Texas, averages $63 a 


month; Mrs. B. F. F., Ala., m 
$700 last year; W F. M., Utah, made = 
$208 in a single month—all in their 
spare time. 
Write For Free Booklet 
Our booklet telling how 
you can make good money 
representing us in your 
town, will be gladly 
mailed on request. Write for it today. 


: Commonwealth Marble & Granite Co. 



















13 Cone St., Room 205, Atlanta, Ga, 


ASTHMA 


—-FREE TREATMENT 


Get quick relisf, then tell others. Every 
sufferer from distressing paroxysms write 
today for absolutely FREE treatment 

<= GREEN MOUNTAIN ASTHMA COM- 
ROUND as recommended by leading medi- 
eal works and prominent physicians for 
manv vears. Originated in 1868 by Dr. J. 
H. Guild, Specialist in Asthma and Kid- 
ney trouble. Authoritative treatise op 
Asthma included, free. 














J.H. GUILD CO., Box 20, RUPERT, VT. 
Regular packages druggists 





























25 cents and $1.00 at 
We have arranged a all around low 
priced club of the Pathfinder and four 
“Dixie Favorites” which we feel sure will 
please you, and too, at a big saving. 
Progressive Farmer Five 85 
Farm & Fireside for $ oe 
American Needlewoman One poe? 
Mother's Magazine Year $1.40 
Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 

Kiutc? False Teeth 
for 
Kie holds them tight. You can eat and oa we => 
your false teeth as well as you did with your own. 
endure dropping, rocking plates another day. 
direct from us. Price 75c postnaid. Satis Fay: or 
money back. Hart & Co., Box 3002,. Elmira, N. Ve 
BOX BASSETT’S NATIVE HERBS sent to introduce for Con- 
stipation, indigestion, headache, rheumatism. Big money selling 
all orparttime. Established 1879 Bassett, Dept B, Columbus,O 
Eat all you want, what you Kener! or yee asl to. 
Get rid of Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
pes Heart Fluttering, Sour Stomach, Ner- 
vousness Constipation, Headache, etc. 
ng * to —_ proc yu of 
maili i ou 8 
necadie $1 Pusat REE. 
No matter how severe or long 
standing your caseis, no matter 
what treatments you have tried, order this Peptopad TODAY 
DR. G. C. YOUNG CO., Dept.S. JACKSON, MICH. 
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RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS—$1600 to $2300 YEAR 


4, Travel—See Your Country. 
/ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. ‘ 
& Sirs: Sénd me without charge, (1) Sample Railway Mail Clerk Examina- 
© tion questions ; (2) List of government jobs now obtainable; 
illustrated book, 





MEN—BOYS 18 UP. 
Paid Vacatiens. Common Education Sufficient. 
Mail Coupon Today Sure 


M-195, Reehester, N. Y 


(3) Send free 
“How to Get government jobs.”’ 
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oe tay te answer technical questions; the 
is intended to be of popular and general interest. 


There are different tubes to meet differ- 
ent requirements. 
radio set it would be well to consider what 
these tubes will do and how much cur- 
rent they consume. First, take the dry 
battery tubes: The WD-11 and WD-12 are 
similar but for the base, the former re- 
quiring a special socket. This is a good 
detector and a very satisfactory amplifier 
of audio frequency. However, it is not 
a good radio frequency amplifier. Requires 
two dry batteries in parallel for filament 
which consumes .25 ampere; plate voltage is 
20 to 45 for detector, 40 to 90 for ampli- 
fier. Takes six-ohm rheostat. 

The UV-199 (or C-299) requires special 
socket. Is fair detector, fair audio fre- 
quency amplifier and good radio frequency 
amplifier. Requires three dry batteries in 


series for filament which consumes .06 


ampere; plate voltages same as WD-12. 
Takes 30-ohm rheostat. The De Forrest 
DV-1 is a good detector and fair radio and 
audio frequency amplifier. «Filament and 
plate requirements same as UV-199; con- 
sumes same amperage and takes 30-ohm 
rheostat. 


Now let us review the storage battery 
tubes: The UV-200 (or C-300) is a good de- 
tector, but, being a “soft” or “gassy” tube, 
requires critical rheostat adjustment. Not 
advisable for amplification. Six-volt stor- 
age battery (filament consumes 1 to 1.25 
amperes); plate voltage 15 to 24. Takes 
six-ohm vernier rheostat. The UV-201-A 
(or C-301-A) is a fair detector, fairly good 
radio frequency amplifier, one of the best 
audio frequency amplifiers. Six-volt stor- 
age battery (filament consumes .25 ampere) ; 
plate voltage 18 to 45 for detector, 40 to 
120 for amplifier. Rheostat 16 to 30 ohms. 

The DeForrest DV-6-A is a fair detector 
and good amplifier. . Four-volt storage bat- 
tery (filament consumes .25 ampere); plate 
voltage 22% to 45 for detector; 45 to 100 
for amplifier. Six-ohm rheostat. The West- 
ern Electric VT-1 is a very fine (soft) de- 
tector and may be used as first stage audio 
frequency amplifier. Four to six volt stor- 
age battery (filament consumes 1.1 am- 
peres); plate voltage 12 to 22% for detector, 
22% to 45 for amplifier. Takes six to 30 
ohm vernier rheostat. There are still other 
tubes but those mentioned are more com- 
monly used. 


A peculiar thing in connection with radio 
is that many persons who cannot ordinarily 
hear the spoken voice are enabled to do 
so through the medium of the receiving set. 
In effect, the radio set functions like some 
of the ear-phones used by persons afflicted 
with deafness. Even those who are very 
deaf can “hear” over the radio-phone 
through a device perfected by H. Gernsback, 
editor and inventor. Called the “osophone,” 
it is an instrument which takes the place 
of the usual ear-receivers only in this case 
it is grasped by the teeth. The teeth are 
very sensitive and the deaf “listen” to the 
osophone’s vibrations. The sound passes on 
to the auditory nerve. 


Radio has furnished another means of 
enlarging the trade of a country store in a 
locality frequented by summer tourists. 
Wideawake dealers in various lines of busi- 
ness throughout the rural districts are tak- 
ing advantage of conditions by selling bat- 
teries, tubes, aerial wire, ear-receivers and 
other radio accessories, not to mention com- 


If you are building a. 
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plete crystal and tube sets. Most radio 
fans (and there are now legions of them) 
who go from the city to the country this 
summer will take their radio sets with them 
and the chances are they will need one thing 
or another to keep their set in working 
order. Possibly they will make additions 
to their sets while on vacation. At any 
rate there can’t help but be some added 
stimulus to country trade this summer 
due to a general influx of radio bugs. 


Radio is a constant contributor to reli- 
gion. The movies have helped the church 
by furnishing a means of entertainment 
whenever it was necessary to raise funds or 
increase membership but they have also 
movie theater. The radio however, while 
diverted some of the congregation to the 
in exceptional instances it may keep peo- 
ple from church, is undoubtedly a boon to 
religion. It has advertised fhe church as 
nothing else ever did. -A person otherwise 
unable to attend church one particular Sun- 
day may be able to listen in on his home 
radio set. Invalids and other “shut-ins” 
find religious services over the radio the 
most welcome of any kind of program 





Church Services by Radio 


broadcast. Thousands who would other- 
wise never hear a sermon have become 
regular listeners, and various ministers an- 
nounce conversions by this means. 


In quite a few instances to date (and 
there will be many more) a radio receiving 
set placed in a church has provided an 
otherwise preacherless congregation * with 
their Sunday sermon. Recently the pastor 
of Hampden Community. Methodist church, 
at Springfield, Mass., was absent at a con- 
vention and the congregation, as shown in 
the picture, listened over the radio to serv- 
ices conducted in a near-by church. In 
this way services are just as complete— 
there is the singing of the choir, the organ 
music etc. which coming through a good 
loud speaker are a natural and enjoyable 
reproduction of the original. 


Radiograms 


A new transmitter which will go as low 
as 80 meters has been designed by U. S. 
radio engineers for the naval airship Shen- 
andoah. This will give the airship greater 
range in daylight as short waves are. not 
affected as much by the sun as longer waves, 
This, however, will only be an auxiliary to 
another transmitter, the most powerful ever 
installed in an airship. 


According to report Marconi recently: 


talked direct from Cornwall, England, to 
Australia, which is over 10,000 miles. Trans- 
mission took 1/16th of a second. Marconi, 
it will be recalled, some months ago de- 
veloped a system of transmitting radio mes- 
sages in a particular direction to the ex- 
clusion of others. 


The coils for neutrodyne receivers are 
wound by hand. Proper spating of the many 
turns of wire is difficult. One day a factory 





girl was seen by 
a comb from her hair ied ¢ aay space the 
windings of the coil in her hand. The idea 
developed into a special. brass strip, with 
rounded teeth, which is now used for the 
purpose. 

President Coolidge has been furnished 
by radio experts at the Washington navy 
yard with one of the most powerful receiy- 
ing sets in the country. It is said that al- 
though the president could easily pick up 
London he prefers to “hear America first.” 





Many a “crystal set” has been broken 
through careless handling. The other day 
little Richard dropped our cut-glass water 
pitcher and six glasses on the floor. 


PROSPERITY BY LEGISLATION 


Bonus bills, farm aid bills, tariff bills, 
legislation designed to benefit this or that 
class; what does it all come to? The old 
delusion regarding the function and the 
powers of government still continues, de- 
spite the example of unhappy Russia. Peo- 
ple persist in believing that laws can make 
them prosperous. They imagine that gov- 
ernments can re-distribute existing wealth, 
taking it away from the rich and giving it 
to the poor without lessening. its total 
amount.- They forget that, although a gov- 
ernment may destroy wealth, it cannot 
create wealth. Russia tried to confiscate 
wealth, and the poor starved to death; the 
attempt to re-distribute property by law 
resulted simply in the destruction of the 
very foundations of life. 

People naturally want to be prosperous, 
and if they think laws can make them so, 
they will insist that such laws must be pass- 
ed. Presumably most of the members of 
congress know better; they have seen all 
the old, tawdry tricks exposed, and they 
are sadly aware of the utter futility of the 
legislaticn for which they so’ fervently 
plead. But, they argue, they represent the 
people, and the people want laws to make 
them rich. What can congressmen do? 


Nothing, unless they have the courage to 
tell the truth, unpleasant as it is; to say 
to their constituents that their prosperity 
is an economic, not a legislative, matter, to 
be measured solely by the quantity and 
quality of the work they do, and the world’s 
demand for that work. Until that fact is 
understood, economic legislation will be 
a series of shattered hopes.—Minneapolis 
Journal. 








PROTEST TIMBER DESTRUCTION 


In many parts of Portugal, where there 
are parks and natural timber tracts, there 
is displayed the following inscription en- 
titled “To the Wayfarer”; “Ye who pass by 
and would raise your’ hand against me, 
harken ere you harm me. I am the heat 
of your hearth on the cold winter nights, 
the friendly shade screening you from the 
summer sun, and my fruits are refreshing 
draughts, quenching your thirst as you 
journey on. I am the beam that holds your 
house, the board of your table, the bed 
on which you lie, and the timber that 
builds your boat. I am the handle of your 
hoe, the door of your homestead, the wood 
of your cradle, and the shell of your coffin. 
I am the bread of kindness and the flower 
of beauty. Ye who pass by, listen to my 
prayer; harm‘me not.” 

The beautiful sentiment contained in the 
foregoing inscription might well find 2 
place in every heart. Time was when to 
make a clearing was the first step in the 
establishment of a home. Now, except in 
a very few localities, those who plan for 
the future are thinking more of planting 
woodlots or groves near the farmstead. 
Iowa Homestead. 
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Newspaper Views 


Asheville Times—The only element of 
surprise at the Cleveland convention was 
furnished by the size of the hotel bills. 














Columbia Record—The quantity of bone 
used in the making of Mah Jong sets in- 
clines us to believe that the Chinese must 
have found a cemetery in which all the 
dead politicians are buried. 





Baltimore Sun—There is nothing so new 


about this death-ray idea. We have had 
the glaring headlight for quite a while. 





Kansas City Star—A lot of congressmen 
have stood behind the president in such a 
way that he probably will never let them 
get behind him again, even for a moment. 





Tampa Tribune—The former crown prince 
of Germany is now selling threshing ma- 
chines. The one operated by his father 
didn’t prove a success. 





Vincennes Sun—A good sport is a man 
who gives his straw hat 50 yards start be- 
fore giving chase. 





Kansas City Star—Japan complains of 
America’s “lack of humanity and sympa- 
thy.” What does Japan think the United 
States was doing last summer just after 
the earthquake devastated the islands— 
paying off a grudge? 





Columbia Record—When a _ diplomatist 
lays his cards on the table, count ’em. 





Toledo Blade—“Geologists now claim 
they are satisfied the earth is billions in- 
stead of millions of years old.” Well, if 
the geologists are satisfied, let it go at that. 


National Republican—A married man 
has more bills to pay than a single one, 
but the married man’s creditors are usu- 
ally more sympathetic. 





Taunton Dispatch—This country spends 
more than $30,000,000 a year, for pencils. 
Most of this is probably due to the wear 
and tear of figuring out tax returns. 


\ochester Times Union—And yet the 
Christian martyrs didn’t have much on the 
man who stands in front of a beauty parlor 
and waits for his wife. 


Wilmington Every Evening—A lot of men 
spend their lives trying to live up to the 
promises they made to a lady in the moon- 
light. 





New Orleans Times-Picayune—What is 
home without a garage? 





New York World—Many people would 
vote for La Follette as a protest, knowing 
he cannot be elected, who would not vote 
for him if he could be elected. His candi- 
dacy would be a threat to both parties. 


Baltimore Sun—Spring is the season 
when you take off the heavy ones and pay 
the doctor $18.50. 





Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette—The mass 
of the people are willing to be led by the 
churches to peace for all, but not to a peace 
that reraass to defend honor or repel. the 
invader, 





Florida Times-Union—For the Democrats 
this is a year of possibilities of the most 
important character. They enter the con- 
test with a Republican House divided 
against itself. 





Duluth Herald—The poor we have with 
us entire; they can’t afford an operation. 


Cincinnati Enquirer—They now are man- 
ufacturing a paper for printing that will 
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not burn. This will enable editors to ex- 
press their real opinions on a lot of sub- 


jects that they didn’t dare put on the old- 
fashioned or garden variety of news print. 





Illinois State Journal—The quickest way 
to disperse a crowd is to take up a collec- 
tion. 





Ft. Worth Journal-Gazette—You get an- 
other idea of what higher education means 
from the fact that a good ’varsity football 
coach receives a bigger salary than the 
president of the university. 

Winton Vindicator—One benefit of the 
war was to provide handy satchels for the 
schoolchildren to carry their books in. 





WHEN EDISON WAS A “NUMSKULL” 
When a teacher told Thomas A. Edison 
that he was a “numskull” the youthful in- 
ventor-to-be ran to his mother in tears and 
was comforted with the maternal judgment 
that he was “the best boy in the whole 
world.” Edison lived to find himself one 
of the four outstanding personalities of the 
century in the list sponsored by President 
Burton of the University of Michigan. 


Edison’s teacher is forgotten. The teach- 
er’s judgment is discredited, even though he 
may have passed the same opinion on 99 oth- 
er pupils, all of whom may have proved as 
dull as the teacher believed Edison to be. 
But the 99 are also forgotten and Edison’s 
name is added to the almost endless roll 
of schoolboy dullards who became famous. 
Sir Walter Scott is a classic example, but 
there are so many others that it would be 
easy to argue that trouble with an inap- 
preciative teacher was almost as reliable 
a stepping-stone as poverty in the march 
to greatness. On the other hand, there is 
a roll of obscurity on which might be writ- 
ten the names of the infant prodigies who 
failed to live up to the predictions of par- 
ents, teachers and neighbors. 

Edison, of course, was measured by guess- 
work. Now the teacher would subject him 
to an “intelligence test”’—or even an Edi- 
son questionaire—and a low grade might 
seem a good deal more terrifying than call- 
ing him a numskull. Even so, the mother 
of today is comforting the child who tests 
low on the Binet scale by telling him he is 
“the best boy in the whole world,” and it 
is quite possible that in 1984 an admiring 
employee of the “Wizard” of that time will 
point to his employer as a living example 
of how wrong an intelligence test can be. 
—New York World. 


True Story Reveals 
Easy Way to Stop 
Asthma and Hay Fever 


An interesting story of a druggist’s 
discovery which has freed thousands 
from Asthma and Hay Fever is now be- 
ing sent to sufferers free; also a full size 
bottle of the prescription described in 
the story. All this druggist asks is that 
sufferers use his discovery faithfully for 
10 days;-then if results are as the story 
relates you may pay him its cost of only 
$1.25, otherwise he will not accept a 
cent. Simply send him your name for 
free human interest story, trial bottle 
and testimonials. Write today. C. Leav- 
engood, Druggist, 1522 S. W. Blvd., 








| Rosedale, Kansas. 





EVERYBODY USES EXTRACTS Svs 


Double Strength Extracts. Com line household necessities, 
Big repeaters, Write today. Duo Co.. Dept. E42, Attica, N. Y. 
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FREE for Stomach Pains 


Why be sick? LAGO pure crushed fruit laxative, the only 
remedy of its kind for constipation, gas pains, stomach ail- 
ments, indigestion, heartburn. Free sample will amaze you 
at results. Simply send name today for sample postpaid. 
LAGO LABORATORIES, Box L-493, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MEN and Women fc 


soliciting magazine subscriptions with an excellent premium offer 
te subscribers that compels sales. You can easily make Levy 
than $50.00 a week. Write for particulars. THE GEOGRAPHICAL 

PUBLISHING CO., 621 PLYMOUTH COURT. CHICAGO 


START a MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 


$120 Starts a profitable mail order agency business. Can make 
$40 weekly. Part time. No canvassing, everything supplied, 
Bank on’ Goo2 Surnished. 


MARVEL CO., Dept. 1 2 Market, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SELL SHIRTS and OVERALLS! 


Work full or spare time. Big profits. No experience re- 
quired. Complete line of dress shirts. Union-Made 
work shirts and overalls. Write today for free samples, 
THE NIMROD SHIRT COMPANY 
DEPT. 5S, 4712 N. KEDZIE AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


TOBACCO <: Oe Ss Snuff Habit 














Or No Pay’ 
sn eengiesasi dere Used by over! 
100.000 Mes and Weems. Superba Co. Baltimore, Md. , 





sc OFFER 


AGENTS oe 
~ % Toilet and 


Household articles. ven. Exclusive territory. 
STANDARD COMPANY, 1203 Race St., Phila., Pa, 


AGENTS whaaiioi3t 


Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Enormous copes 
Experience unnecessary. Bt Co., 130, St. Louis. Mo. 


AGENTS s:: FREE 22°35" 
Our CASE. 
Toilet articles. perfumes. specialties. Wonderfullv profitable. 


La DERMA CO., DEPT, -RS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


tor bringing to a head 

insey’ iy a ve j= ae ncles, felons and 
sores and 

wounds. Its soothing effect is eoteniching. Moneyba: k guaran- 


tee. Price 60c ®B. Linsey, P.O. Box 525, Clevela 


selling new Household 
cleaner. Washes and dries 
windows. S o~y scrubs, 


mops. Complete outfit less than brooms. Ov 100 % profit. 
HARPER BRUSH WoO RAS, 140 2nd St., Fairfield, lowa 


Act Quick! $1 00 Weekly. Free Auto. Selling Klean = 


New Washing Compound. 
Rubbing. Sells fast. Quick Repeater. Premium Plan gets big busi- 
ness. Samples Free. Bestever Products Co., 1944-W Irving Park, Chicago 


Make Money taking orders for Name-On Station- 


ery, 100 envelopes. 200 sheets, $1.00. 
Samples free. CENTRAL PRESS, BoxS-P, Somerville, N. J. 


LOOK! LOOK! LOOK! 


One of the season's greatest money-saving opportunities but 


you mustact quickly. You save 9c 


The Pathfinder 
Farm & Fireside 

All Five 
1 Year 






































Household Guest 
Mothers’ Home Life 
American Needlewoman 


If you are already a subscriber to any magazine in this club, 
your subscription will be extended from date of expiration. 


PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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U.S. Government jobs 
$1140 to $3000 Year 


MEN—WOMEN, 18 Up 


Steady Work No Layoffs 
Paid Vacations 4 


A Franklin Institute, 
Dept. M-176, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


4 Z Gentlemen: Kindly send 
Common education sufficient me, ot Ghen<tnd antively 


a 
SOLDIER BONUS Sa tithout charge ot any obliga- 
t 


ork require on.on my part, list of U. 8. 
= » ri 7 Government big paid positions now 
s > obtainable. Advise me also regard- 
clerks ing the salaries, hours, work, vaca- 

& tion and tell me how L-can get a position, 
Mail coupon sending me also free sample examination 
today— questions 
SURE 


POORER ETHER HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE HEHE EEE RHE ES 





Mre. Price’s Compound 
fives splendid results. 
I have used it for years. 
Send your name and ad- 
dress and the names and 
——= addresses of five of your 
friends and receive Re- 
ceipt Booklet on canning with sample package of 
Compound 
PRICE COMPOUND CO, 
Penn Ave. North pept. k. Minneapolis. Min» 









Ha, ry Action Steel © Fine sad real 3 
Barber S SEND NO MON 4 Womens $195 a0 and postage. 
Use 30 Days. If not satisfact return in good condition and hase 
price will be refuaded. 


CO. Dept BM BALTIMORE. MD. 





ANT WORK ».om« ? 


women. yy + 451 , gy 


Siena ee ea ae 
PARK PLUGS 


for your Pest. regular price $1.00 each. Fora limited 
time only, Bey may hs ofone. FOUR for 
econ BD a Pas b- yg Write TODAY. Biggest bar- 
ain in my Plugs ever offered. 


A. 4. Dept. P, 143 No. 16th St., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Milo B.Stevens & Co., established 
PATENTS Secured 1864. Trade-marks registered. C 


Cor- 
respondence solicited. Offices: 682 F St., Washington, 337-8 
Monadnock Block, C! 


hicage, 340 Leader-News Building, Cleveland. 

















Chewing five pounds 
Homespun Tobacco $05 fe 
ing five pounds $1.25; ten $2.00; twenty $3.50. Pay wher n received, pipe 
and recipe free. -operative Farmers, Box 65,Paducah,Ky. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 


where located, particulars free, 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15, LINCOLN. NEBR. 
to hear from owner having farm or unimproved 


Wante Land’ For Sale. Give particulars and lowest 
cash price. John J. Black, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 


FARM WANTED I want farms for cash buy- 
ers. 


Describe fully, state 
price. R. A. McNown, 371 Wilkinson Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


EARN $5 to $10 DAY gathering evergreens, roots and 


pee a all or Ba time. We teach 
you. Book and prices free. BOTAN! New Maven, Conn. 


ana Stammering cured at 
St-stu-t-t-tering home. Instructive booklet free. 
Walter McDonnell, 713 Potomac Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Agents and Dea To sell combined fruit jar wrench 
and holder, also Improved Noodle 


Cutters. Girard-Mcintosh Mfg. Co., Washingtonville, O. 


M oO N E Made Sis. by —_ a 
LE.9 2/ 





























Bremen ncaa’ Racane le Enquirer’ erred 
last week in announcing the birth of a son 
to Mr. and Mrs. Garry Laudem, The name 
of the son was correct, but the parents were 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary Klopfenstine: 


Martin Advance—Miss Jane Lunch of 
Fostoria, Ohio, who has been a guest of C. 
H, Drybread, returned home yesterday, 


Athens Banner—-For sale: One farm elec- 
tric lighting outfit. Will take part in corn 
—in shuck, not bottles; I want you to be 
lit up, not me. 





Joplin Globe—Picked up; work horse, 
brown, white face and three feet. 


Evanston News-Index—Lost: 
man’s glove. 


Fur lined 





Humboldt Times—Will sacrifice a fine 
airedale dog for a good country home. 


Camden Beacon—Lovers Ranch is having 
hard luck again. Tom Frazier’s house fell 
down and killed eight of C. A. Threadgill’s 
dogs. 





Geauga Leader—Mrs. S. W. Bosworth is 
delivering mail on the rural route while her 
husband is laid up with some broken ribs. 
He was mighty lucky to have nie: accident 
while the weather is bad. 


JanesvilleGazette—Quéstion: “Should my 
father have a part in the ceremony? We 
want the wedding just as quiet as posible.” 





Provincetown Advocate—It would be 
pleasing to the Advocate if Miss Martha J. 
Atkins was only as firm a believer in econ- 
omy in the use of newspaper space as she 
is in the conduct of town affairs. 


Memphis Commercia] Appeal—Gentleman 
wishes room and board with garage space 
for wife in refined private home; meals for 
himself when in town. fi 


Clarion Democrat (Advertisement)—We 
want you to know that we are selling gents’ 
$15 Waltham watches in gold-filled cases, 
$25 value, for $17. 


Des Moines Register—Today’s weather: 


Mostly cloudy Saturday preceded by snow 
in east portion. 





Salem Banner—Orgil Mitchell went to the 
west part of the county to see his girl a 
few days ago and his mule got loose with 
a new saddle on and has not yet been 
found. 





Nevada County Pi¢ayune—Here we come 
after an absence of many months. 


Paris Mercury—James B. Vaughn, a sup- 
posed victim of the San Francisco earth- 
quake, returned to Shelbyville recently to 
demand a part of his grandfather’s estate. 
He is the second of the family to disappear 
and only turn up when estates were being 
settled. An uncle did the same thing sev- 
eral years ago. 





Mrs. Smithers had decided to have the 
floor of her reception room polished and 
accordingly she sent to a large firm asking 
them to put a man on the job as soon as 
possible. When the polisher arrived his 
manner was far from energetic, and the 
anxious lady of the house was afraid he 
would not do the floor properly. 

“You know Mrs. Girton’s house next door 
but one?” he said rather indignantly. “Well, 
I refer you to them. On the polished floor 
of the dining room five persons broke their 
legs last winter and a lady. slipped clean 
down the staircase. I polished all their 
floors.”—London Answers. 
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Just look over these popular 
magazine offers. Only one glance 
is necessary to convince you this 
is a great money saving oppor- 
tunity. Lower prices—there are 
none! All subscriptions are for 
one year. 











Christian Herald 
The Pathfinder 


$2.25 
$1.65 
$3.00 
$1.25 
$2.15 
$2.75 
$1.25 


$3.35 
$2.15 


$2.50 
$1.35 


$1.65 
$3.15 


$2.15 
$1.90 
$2.15 
$2.35 


$1.95 
American Magazine 


$4.00 
Womane Hone companion = $4.10 


The following may be added to any clu! 
Country Gentleman - $1.00 
Ladies’ Home Journal - $1.00 
Saturday Evening Post $2.00 


If you wish a 3 years’ subscription to Pati- 
finder add $1 to the price of any club. A 
5 years’ subscription only $2 additiona! 


Pathfinder Publishing Co. 
Washington, D. C. 





McCall’s 
Farm & Fireside 
The Pathfinder 





Youth’s Companion 
The Pathfinder 





Capper’s Weekly 
The Pathfinder 





Pictorial Review 
The Pathfinder 





Normal Instructor 
The Pathfinder 





Farm & Fireside 
People’s Popular Monthly 
The Pathfinder 


American ine 
The Pathfindos 











Tri-Weekly Constitution 
Capper’s Weekly 
The Pathfinder 





Etude Music Magazine 
The Pathfinder 





Woman’s World 
Farm & Home 
The Pathfinder 





Tri-Weekly Constitution 
The Pathfinder 


MicCall’s 
Christian Herald 
The Pathfinder 








Modern Priscilla 
The Pathfinder 


People’s Home Journal 
American Needlewoman 
The Pathfinder 


National Republican 
The Pathfinder 











Woman’s Home Companion 
The Pathfinder 


People’s Soper Monthly 
Capper’s eekly 

Farm & Fireside 

The Pathfinder 


Review of Reviews 
The Pathfinder 
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